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OPEN THE PI 


It is significant that the most out- 
standing institution of modern states 
is the political police. Italy was the 
country of the Ovra, Germany of the 
Gestapo, Russia of the G.P.U., all 
dreaded bodies whose names filled 
people with visions of deportation, 
prisons, concentration camps, cross- 
examinations accompanied by beat- 
ings, summary executions, refined 
tortures. 

Never as in the modern. state, 
whether fascist or democratic, have the 
police been so numerous, the prisons 
absorbed such a considerable portion 
of the population, the spying system 
been so widespread. The concentra- 
tion camp designed to accommodate 
prisoners numbering hundreds of 
thousands has superseded the prison 
which proved insufficient for Govern- 
ments who had to put millions of 
people in prison to maintain their rule. 

The horror of concentration camps, 
this creation of the last few decades, 
of a civilization where individual free. 


like deserters, are forgotten. 

When the resistance movements 
France finally succeeded in liberati) 
themselves from Nazi occupation, 
several towns, the population storm: 
the prisons and threw the doors wi 
open. In England, in the day of vi 
tory, not a single voice was raised | 
favour of liberating all those who ha 
been imprisoned during the war. N 
political party, no parliamentary ca) 
didate, no newspaper has taken upo 
itself to ask for an amnesty. Not on! 
are prisoners left to their fate bi 
every day men are condemned t 
years of imprisonment for desertio 
and similar offences arising out of wa 
regulations. 

There has been only one protes 
against the excessive number of pr 
soners and it has, ironically enous! 
come from an association of priso 
warders who find themselves so ove: 
worked that they beg the courts ne 
to send so many people to jail. 

We cannot diamissa tha thandahe o 
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It is significant that the most out- 
standing institution of modern states 
is the political police. Italy was the 
country of the Ovra, Germany of the 
Gestapo, Russia of the G.P.U., all 
dreaded bodies whose names filled 
people with visions of deportation, 
prisons, concentration camps, cross- 
examinations accompanied by beat- 
ings, summary executions, refined 
tortures. 

Never as in the modern. state, 
whether fascist or democratic, have the 
police been so numerous, the prisons 
absorbed such a considerable portion 
of the population, the spying system 
been so widespread. The concentra- 
tion camp designed to accommodate 
prisoners numbering hundreds _ of 
thousands has superseded the prison 
which proved insufficient for Govern- 
ments who had to put millions of 
people in prison to maintain their rule. 

The horror of concentration camps, 
this creation of the last few decades, 
of a civilization where individual free- 
dom has lost every meaning, has made 
people indifferent to the horror of 
prisons. Yet prisons are increasing 
in number and absorbing, as statistics 
have proved, an ever increasing num- 
ber of prisoners and though the suffer- 
ings they inflict may not compare with 
those of certain concentration camps, 
they are steadily undermining the 
health and mind of the men and 
women condemned to live in them. 


It is time we became aware of this 
cancer at the very heart of our society; 
it is time we realized that prisons are 
not only tragically harmful to those 
imprisoned in them but to everyone of 
us, because the fear they inspire 
forces us to compromises, to coward- 
ices, to betrayals which are unworthy 
of free men. 


The prisons and _ concentration 
camps of Germany are being emptied 
of the political prisoners who have 
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like deserters, are forgotten. 

When the resistance movements i 
France finally succeeded in liberatin 
themselves from Nazi occupation, i 
several towns, the population storme 
the prisons and threw the doors wid 
open. In England, in the day of vii 
tory, not a single voice was raised i 
favour of liberating all those who ha 
been imprisoned during the war. N 
political party, no parliamentary car 
didate, no newspaper has taken upo 
itself to ask for an amnesty. Not onl 
are prisoners left to their fate bu 
every day men are condemned t 
years of imprisonment for desertio 
and similar offences arising out of wa 
regulations. 

There has been only one protes 
against the excessive number of pr 
soners and it has, ironically enougl 
come from an association of priso 
warders who find themselves so ove 
worked that they beg the courts n¢ 
to send so many people to jail. 

We cannot dismiss the thought ¢ 
people in prison by merely declarin 
that there is nothing we can do abou 
it. Past experience has proved thé 
amnesties can be imposed on the go 
ernment by popular movements. Whe 
amnesties have not been granted, pr 
sons have been forced open as i 
Spain where in 1936, in particula 
prisoners were liberated all over th 
country by the spontaneous action <¢ 
the people. On a smaller scale, w 
have seen recently in the case of Joh 
Connor that it was possible to obtai 
the release of a man providing publi 
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MOSCOW’S WITCH TRIAL 





Once more “Justice” has been done. In 
Moscow, in the very room where the vestiges 
of the revolution were liquidated in 1936 and 
1937, the same judge Ulrich, now a general, 
has stamped out of existence the old govern- 
ment of Poland. 

We want to make it quite clear that we 
have nothing in common with the London 
Poles. We do not feel any sympathy for 
General Okulicki and the other accused but 
the renewal of the witch trials, of the spon- 
taneous confessions has a meaning which sur- 
passes the comedy of the Kremlin. 

We are back to the time when Stalin and 
his specialists of the Lubinka had the power 
to send men into the witness box and have 
them tell the world: “I killed, I wanted to 
kill, I was told to kill, I was paid to kill’. 
And the whole Press still persists in talking of 
trials when we are merely witnessing puppet 
shows. 

What is the meaning of this last perform. 
ance? We must go back and remember the 
decisions taken at Yalta. At that time, in 
February, it was understood that the Polish 
question would be settled without the Poles, 
exactly as the Sudeten question was settled 
in Munich without the Czechs. But Arczi- 
chevsky denounced the Yalta pronouncement. 
Stalin immediately forgot what he had signed. 
‘The terror in Poland increased. London and 
Washington tried to intervene and they re- 
ceived a “No”, which was not even polite. 
Eden and Stettinus were told by Molotov to 
keep quiet. 

The. British and Americans wanted to 
know what had happened to the delegation of 
the Polish underground which had contacted 
the Moscow Poles and had suddenly disap- 
peared. The incredible M. Ozubka Morayski, 
who calls himself and is recognized as the 
Premier of the Lublin-Warsaw _committee- 
government, told a Press conference that he 
had never heard of such a delegation, and that 
in his opinion there had never been any. 

But then the affair became more compli- 
cated. Stalin wanted credits from the U.S. 
He needs raw-material and equipment for the 
reconstruction of Russia but Truman told the 
Soviets that there would be no credits unless 
the Polish question were at least clarified. 
And so suddenly, and without warning his 
agent Ozubka, Stalin told the world that there 
had been a delegation, but that this delegation 
was not composed of leaders of the Polish 
underground but of common law criminals. 

The comedy of the Ulrich company started 
at the very moment when other Poles from 
London, ‘not belonging to the Arezicheyski 
group, were in Moscow to “implement the 
Yalta decisions”. The timing was perfect. 


Everybody understood the meaning of the 
confessions, the background of blackmail and 
intrigues. The scapegoats had been found 
and the road was opened to the formation of 
a new government of National unity. 

Once more we want to point out that the 
whole business of forming or not forming a 
national government or government of national 
unity has no importance whatsoever. The 
real importance of the events lies in the fact 
that Stalin’s “Justice” is on the march again. 

To-day reactionaries are confessing. Yes- 
terday it was the old Bolsheviks. To-day 
Stalin can allow himself to impose light sen- 
tenees on the leaders of the Polish home army. 
But to-morrow, who will stand in the dock 
and face the judge? The revolutionaries of 
Europe and the world? Why not. The 
specialists of the G.P.U., the Stakhanovites of 
questioning can transform anyone into a docile 
puppet, unless the world is warned. 

To understand and to make understood the 
real meaning of the Moscow comedy is a 
question of self-defence. 


«Kill Them 


“Kill them like flies—treat them like insects— 
kill—will—kill them.” ‘‘Them” are the Japan- 
ese, the Japs, the last enemies of the United 
Nations, the last enemies of civilization. And 
they are just flies: General Slim himself, com- 
mander of the British troops in Burma, said so. 


The allies bombed Germany into dust, they 
surrounded armies, killed men and took prison- 
ers. But they are forced to learn how to fight 
the Japanese—with flame-throwers and_incen- 
diaries, hand grenades and daggers. In the 
Marshalls, in the mid-Pacific, tens of thousands 
of Japanese soldiers have been isolated for 
almost two years on small atolls just above 
the level of the ocean. They die from starva- 
tion and epidemics like flies. Meanwhile Super- 
Fortresses bomb Japan, burning down whole 
cities. The R.A.F. dropped on Berlin 1,500 
tons of explosives at a time: the U.S. bombers 
hurl 4,500 tons of incendiaries on Tokyo at each 
visit... Civilization is on the march. 


The Japanese war-lords are no angels, of 
course. They are cruel and bestial, and there 
may be some truth in the accounts of atrocities 
committed against allied soldiers and of the kill- 
ing of prisoners. For many years the Japanese 
have raped, sacked, burned China; they have 
tortured in Burma and the Philippines; they will 
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camps of Germany are being emptied 
of the political prisoners who have 
filled them during long years of oppres- 
sion. Buchenwald and Dachau will 
soon be empty monuments to the 
cruelty of a ruthless government. The 
Allies are proud of the way the evac- 
uation of these camps is carried out. 
But in Britain, in America and in 
Russia political prisoners are not 
‘liberated’. Socialists, pacifists, anar- 
chists who have been sent to prison 
for holding the same views as their 
comrades of Buchenwald have to re- 
main in prison. 

They don’t receive any publicity. 
When a fascist like Joyce goes to jail, 
newspapers are filled with stories 
about him and photographs of him, of 
his wife, of his cell windows, etc., etc. 
But the thousands of people who have 
gone to jail for being opposed to the 
war, whether for political or moral 
reasons like C.O’s, or for a dislike of 
the army, of discipline and the war 
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continue to do so. It is true that they have no 
respect for their own lives, nor for the lives of 
their enemies, but then they do not say: “We 
fight for civilization”. The Japanese never 
signed the Geneva Convention, they do not want 
to be prisoners of war. In Japan a prisoner is 
a dead man—his family mourns him, he is dis- 
honoured. So it is logical that in New Guinea 
Japanese soldiers should be hiding out, whilst 
in Burma they retreat dying. 

Death is everywhere in Asia. The war there 
has no other meaning than extermination— 
extermination in the most cruel, inhuman way 
possible. _We make no choice: twenty years ago 
Chiang Kai Shek burned his political opponents 
in railway engines, to-day his is the stronghold 
of culture and humanity. The Japanese will 
continue to kill and to die, for no one can ex- 
terminate a people of one hundred millions, no 
one can kill a hundred million flies. 

Yes, civilization is on the march. They will 
send thousands of Super-Fortresses to level the 
cities of Japan. Hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions of soldiers and civilians will die. ‘The hor- 
rors of the war in Europe will appear as a pretty 
fairy-tale if the real show is put on in the 
Pacific. Here is a good slogan for the manufac- 
turers of insecticides: “Kill Japs and die for it”. 
After all, it is all in the name of civilization. 


RUSS 


After five months in a Russian prison, Se: 
man John Connor can speak with authori 
on this part of the Workers’ Fatherlan 
Unlike the pseudo Communists who parc 
before the workers with their imaginatis 
stories of the U.S.S.Rrrrrr. he sailed by tl 
frozen northern route on merchants fo 
times to Murmansk, working as an O.S,. «as 
not shrinking from the perils of this arduo 
task. Coming from a Working Class distri 
and of a mining family, John was led 
believe, like so many workers, that in tf! 
U.S.S.R. the workers had got rid of the “Bo 
Class”. But after his experiences and obse 
vations he now knows that the Russian work 
is under a tyranny second to none... t 
tyranny of the absolute State, and that t 
conditions of the Russian workers are wor 
than those he had endured in Britain. 

The story of his arrest bears out the repe 
already given in War Commentary. On bei 
arrested his hands were tied behind his ba 
and three Militiamen threw him into a tru 
like an old sack. He was then conveyed to 
ramshackle wooden building surrounded | 
barbed wire, and thrown into a cell along wi 
an American Seaman who was to be | 
companion for the next five months. T 
seams in the wooden floor did not meet a 
the icy winds whistled through them. Wi 
only his civilian clothes he had to sleep on t 
floor as no bedding was supplied. The follo 
ing was his dict for six weeks: Breakfast, 
glass of hot water and a piece of black bres 
Dinner, Soup of fish and beans: Tea, So 
of fish with a piece of black bread. Two da 
before his trial, thanks to the activities of | 
shipmates, the British Consul intervened, st 
plying him with a bed and food. It was no 
too soon as he had already lost four stor 
in weight. 

He was amazed to find women and childr 
in the same prison, for such offences as speé 
ing to foreign seamen or asking for cigarett 
the lightest sentence being three months, a 
five years being quite common. There ws 
as many as twenty people in one cell. ‘T 
Russian prisoners showed considerable ind 
ference to life in the prison declaring that 
was similar outside. The lavatory accomn 
dation was deplorable . . . three seats to fo 
people. Many of the women were virtua 
naked. Everyone was cowed. Only at nij 
did he hear a disturbance now and then wh 
some unfortunate was being beaten up. 

His trial was farcical, a woman interpre 
came, saying she was acting on his behalf « 
wanted a statement from him. Connor t 
her that he had nothing to do with the « 
turbance alleged to have taken place in | 
International Club. He was trying to get 
when the police arrested him. She said “) 
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"If all mankind minus ore, were of ofe opinion, and 
only one person weré of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silencing that one person, 
than he, if he had the power, would be justified in 


silencing mankind." 








JOHN STUART MILL. "On Liberty." 


"Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
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knew Truth put to the 
open encounter.’ 


worse, in a free and 


JOHN MILTON. '"Areopagitica." 
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OPEN THE PRISONS! 


It is significant that the most out- 
standing institution of modern states 
is the political police. Italy was the 
country of the Ovra, Germany of the 
Gestapo, Russia of the G.P.U., all 
dreaded bodies whose names filled 
people with visions of deportation, 
prisons, concentration camps, cross- 
examinations accompanied by _ beat- 


ings, summary executions, refined 
tortures. 
Never as in the modern. state, 


whether fascist or democratic, have the 
police been so numerous, the prisons 
absorbed such a considerable portion 
of the population, the spying system 
been so widespread. The concentra- 
tion camp designed to accommodate 
prisoners numbering hundreds _ of 
thousands has superseded the prison 
which proved insufficient for Govern- 
ments who had to put millions of 
people in prison to maintain their rule. 

The horror of concentration camps, 
this creation of the last few decades, 
of a civilization where individual free- 


———— 


like deserters, are forgotten. 

When the resistance movements in 
France finally succeeded in liberating 
themselves from Nazi occupation, in 
several towns, the population stormed 
the prisons and threw the doors wide 
open. In England, in the day of vic- 
tory, not a single voice was raised in 
favour of liberating all those who had 
been imprisoned during the war. No 
political party, no parliamentary can- 
didate, no newspaper has taken upon 
itself to ask for an amnesty. Not only 
are prisoners left to their fate but 
every day men are condemned to 
years of imprisonment for desertion 
and similar offences arising out of war 
regulations. 

There has been only one protest 
against the excessive number of pri- 
soners and it has, ironically enough, 
come from an association of prison 
warders who find themselves so over- 
worked that they beg the courts not 
to send so many people to jail. 

We cannot dismiss the thought of 
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opinion is sufficiently vigilant. 

Prisons must be fought. They must 
be fought by a constant agitation for 
the release of prisoners. They must 
be fought by direct action, as when 
the building workers of Barcelona 
went on strike rather than work on 
the construction of a new _ prison. 
They must not merely be emptied but 
utterly destroyed, their stones scatter- 
ed away. Not only are prisons sym- 
bols of oppression which must disap- 
pear in a free society but one must 
also remember that, though the revo- 
lution will render them useless the 
counter revolution may soon fill them 
again. 

The French people will soon com- 
memorate the taking of the Bastille, 
the first act of liberation of the Great 
French revolution, in other countries 
too that date will be remembered and 
lip service paid to justice and freedom. 
But the only way of serving the cause 
of freedom would be to repeat the 
action of the revolutionaries of 1789 
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OPEN THE PRISONS! 


It is significant that the most out- 
standing institution of modern states 
is the political police. Italy was the 
country of the Oyra, Germany of the 
Gestapo, Russia of the G.P.U., all 
dreaded bodies whose names filled 
people with visions of deportation, 
prisons, concentration camps, cross- 
examinations accompanied by _ beat- 
ings, summary executions, refined 
tortures. 

Never as in ‘the modern state, 
whether fascist or democratic, have the 
police been so numerous, the prisons 
absorbed such a considerable portion 
of the population, the spying system 
been so widespread. The concentra- 
tion camp designed to accommodate 
prisoners numbering hundreds _ of 
thousands has superseded the prison 
which proved insufficient for Govern- 
ments who had to put millions of 
people in prison to maintain their rule. 

The horror of concentration camps, 
this creation of the last few decades, 
of a civilization where individual free- 
dom has lost every meaning, has made 
people indifferent to the horror of 
prisons. Yet prisons are increasing 
in number and absorbing, as statistics 
have proved, an ever increasing num- 
ber of prisoners and though the suffer- 
ings they inflict may not compare with 
those of certain concentration camps, 
they are steadily undermining the 
health and mind of the men and 
women condemned to live in them. 


It is time we became aware of this 
cancer at the very heart of our society; 
it is time we realized that prisons are 
not only tragically harmful to those 
imprisoned in them but to everyone of 
us, because the fear they inspire 
forces us to compromises, to coward- 
ices, to betrayals which are unworthy 
of free men. 

The prisons and concentration 
camps of Germany are being emptied 
of the political prisoners who have 
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like deserters, are forgotten. 

When the resistance movements in 
France finally succeeded in liberating 
themselves from Nazi occupation, in 
several towns, the population stormed 
the prisons and threw the doors wide 
open. In England, in the day of vic- 
tory, not a single voice was raised in 
favour of liberating all those who had 
been imprisoned during the war. No 
political party, no parliamentary can- 
didate, no newspaper has taken upon 
itself to ask for an amnesty. Not only 
are prisoners left to their fate but 
every day men are condemned to 
years of imprisonment for desertion 
and similar offences arising out of war 
regulations. 

There has been only one protest 
against the excessive number of pri- 
soners and it has, ironically enough, 
come from an association of prison 
warders who find themselves so over- 
worked that they beg the courts not 
to send so many people to jail. 

We cannot dismiss the thought of 
people in prison by merely declaring 
that there is nothing we can do about 
it. Past experience has proved that 
amnesties can be imposed on the gov- 
ernment by popular movements. When 
amnesties have not been granted, pri- 
sons have been forced open as in 
Spain where in 1936, in particular, 
prisoners were liberated all over the 
country by the spontaneous action of 
the people. On a smaller scale, we 
have seen recently in the case of John 
Connor that it was possible to obtain 
the release of a man providing public 


opinion is sufficiently vigilant. 

Prisons must be fought. They must 
be fought by a constant agitation for 
the release of prisoners. They must 
be fought by direct action, as when 
the building workers of Barcelona 
went on strike rather than work on 
the construction of a new _ prison. 
They must not merely be emptied but 
utterly destroyed, their stones scatter- 
ed away. Not only are prisons sym- 
bols of oppression which must disap- 
pear in a free society but one must 
also remember that, though the revo-« 
lution will render them useless the 
counter revolution may soon fill them 
again. 

The French people will soon com- 
memorate the taking of the Bastille, 
the first act of liberation of the Great 
French revolution, in other countries 
too that date will be remembered and 
lip service paid to justice and freedom. 
But the only way of serving the cause 
of freedom would be to repeat the 
action of the revolutionaries of 1789 
and open the prisons all over the 
world. 

The immediate task now is for the 
workers to impose a complete amnesty 
by protest meetings, by demonstra- 
tions, by direct action in the factories. 
If this were achieved it would be a 
great victory for the working class, a 
victory over the bosses’ mightiest 
weapon, the prison and its servants. 
It would be the first step towards that 
society where men would be truly free 
because their freedom would be 
shared by all. 
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Everybody understood the meaning of the 
confessions, the background of blackmail and 
intrigues. The scapegoats had been found 
and the road was opened to the formation of 
a new government of National unity. 

Once more we want to point out that the 
whole business of forming or not forming a 
national government or government of national 
unity has no importance whatsoever. The 
real importance of the events lies in the fact 
that Stalin’s “Justice” is on the march again. 

To-day reactionaries are confessing. Yes- 
terday it was the old Bolsheviks. To-day 
Stalin can allow himself to impose light sen- 
tences on the leaders of the Polish home army. 
But to-morrow, who will stand in the dock 
and face the judge? The revolutionaries of 
Europe and the world? Why not. The 
specialists of the G.P.U., the Stakhanovites of 
questioning can transform anyone into a docile 
puppet, unless the world is warned. 

To understand and to make understood the 
real meaning of the Moscow comedy is a 
question of self-defence. 








«Kill Them 


“ill them like flies—treat them like insects— 
kill—will—kill them.” ‘‘Them” are the Japan- 
ese, the Japs, the last enemies of the United 
Nations, the last enemies of civilization. And 
they are just flies: General Slim himself, com- 
mander of the British troops in Burma, said so. 


The allies bombed Germany into dust, they 
surrounded armies, killed men and took prison- 
ers. But they are forced to learn how to fight 
the Japanese—with flame-throwers and _incen- 
diaries, hand grenades and daggers. In the 
Marshalls, in the mid-Pacific, tens of thousands 
of Japanese soldiers have been isolated for 
almost two years on small atolls just above 
the level of the ocean. They die from starva- 
tion and epidemics like flies. Meanwhile Super- 
Fortresses bomb Japan, burning down whole 
cities. The R.A.F. dropped on Berlin 1,500 
tons of explosives at a time: the U.S. bombers 
hurl 4,500 tons of incendiaries on Tokyo at each 
visit . . . Civilization is on the march. 


The Japanese war-lords are no angels, of 
course. They are cruel and bestial, and there 
may be some truth in the accounts of atrocities 
committed against allied soldiers and of the kill- 
ing of prisoners. For many years the Japanese 
have raped, sacked, burned China; they have 
tortured in Burma and the Philippines; they will 
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camps of Germany are being emptied 
of the political prisoners who have 
filled them during long years of oppres- 
sion. Buchenwald and Dachau will 
soon be empty monuments to the 
cruelty of a ruthless government. The 
Allies are proud of the way the evac- 
uation of these camps is carried out. 
But in Britain, in America and in 
Russia political prisoners are not 
“liberated”. Socialists, pacifists, anar- 
chists who have been sent to prison 
for holding the same views as their 
comrades of Buchenwald have to re- 
main in prison. 

They don’t receive any publicity. 
When a fascist like Joyce goes to jail, 
newspapers are filled with stories 
about him and photographs of him, of 
his wife, of his cell windows, etc., etc. 
But the thousands of people who have 
gone to jail for being opposed to the 
war, whether for political or moral 
reasons like C.O’s, or for a dislike of 
the army, of discipline and the war 
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continue to do so. It is true that they have no 
respect for their own lives, nor for the lives of 
their enemies, but then they do not say: “We 
fight for civilization’. The Japanese never 
signed the Geneva Convention, they do not want 
to be prisoners of war. In Japan a prisoner is 
a dead man—his family mourns him, he is dis- 
honoured. So it is logical that in New Guinea 
Japanese soldiers should be hiding out, whilst 
in Burma they retreat dying. 

Death is everywhere in Asia. The war there 
has no other meaning than extermination— 
extermination in the most cruel, inhuman way 
possible. . We make no choice: twenty years ago 
Chiang Kai Shek burned his political opponents 
in railway engines, to-day his is the stronghold 
of culture and humanity. The Japanese will 
continue to kill and to die, for no one can ex- 
terminate a people of one hundred millions, no 
one can kill a hundred million flies. 

Yes, civilization is on the march. They will 
send thousands of Super-Fortresses to level the 
cities of Japan. Hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions of soldiers and civilians will die. The hor- 
rors of the war in Europe will appear as a pretty 
fairy-tale if the real show is put on in the 
Pacific. Here is a good slogan for the manufac- 
turers of insecticides: “Kill Japs and die for it’. 
After all, it is all in the name of civilization. 


A RUSSIAN GAOL 


After five months in a Russian prison, Sea- 
man John Connor can speak with authority 
on this part of the Workers’ Fatherland. 
Unlike the pseudo Communists who parade 
before the workers with their imaginative 
stories of the U.S.S.Rrrrrr. he sailed by the 
frozen northern route on merchants four 
times to Murmansk, working as an O.S, and 
not shrinking from the perils of this arduous 
task. Coming from a Working Class district 
and of a mining family, John was led to 
believe, like so many workers, that in the 
U.S.S.R. the workers had got rid of the “Boss 
Class”. But after his experiences and obser- 
vations he now knows that the Russian worker 
is under a tyranny second to none .. . the 
tyranny of the absolute State, and that the 
conditions of the Russian workers are worse 
than those he had endured in Britain. 

The story of his arrest bears out the report 
already given in War Commentary. On being 
arrested his hands were tied behind his back 
and three Militiamen threw him into a truck 
like an old sack. He was then conveyed to a 
ramshackle wooden building surrounded by 
barbed wire, and thrown into a cell along with 
an American Seaman who was to be his 
companion for the next five months. The 
seams in the wooden floor did not meet and 
the icy winds whistled through them. With 
only his civilian clothes he had to sleep on the 
floor as no bedding was supplied. The follow- 
ing was his dict for six weeks: Breakfast, a 
glass of hot water and a piece of black bread. 
Dinner, Soup of fish and beans: Tea, Soup 
of fish with a piece of black bread. Two days 
before his trial, thanks to the activities of his 
shipmates, the British Consul intervened, sup- 
plying him with a bed and food. It was none 
too soon as he had already lost four stones 
in weight. 

He was amazed to find women and children 
in the same prison, for such offences as speak- 
ing to foreign seamen or asking for cigarettes, 
the lightest sentence being three months, and 
five years being quite common. There were 
as many as twenty people in one cell. The 
Russian prisoners showed considerable indif- 
ference to life in the prison declaring that it 
was similar outside. The lavatory accomme- 
dation was deplorable . . . three seats to forty 
people. Many of the women were virtually 
naked. Everyone was cowed. Only at night 
did he hear a disturbance now and then when 
some unfortunate was being beaten up. 

His trial was farcical, a woman interpreter 
came, saying she was acting on his behalf and 
wanted a statement from him. Connor told 
her that he had nothing to do with the dis- 
turbance alleged to have taken place in the 
International Club. He was trying to get in 
when the police arrested him. She said “You 


kicked the police’. He denied this. She then 
asked him if he liked dancing. He replied 
“Yes”. She replied ““‘We must haye a dance 
when you get out.” In this way she made it 
appear he was being released, so he agreed to 
sign the document and get it over. But her 
work had been done. When he appeared in 
court a woman lawyer defended him but was 
quite unconcerned. The Judge was drawing 
aeroplanes. A man was explaining something 
to the Judge. Connor asked his interpreter 
what he was talking about? She replied that 
he was giving John’s character. Connor pro- 
tested. The man turned round and spoke to 
him in English, saying he did not want to do 
him any harm. When he again spoke to the 
interpreter this man interrupted, so he told 
him to keep his bloody mouth shut and that 
he had no chance to bring witnesses as the 
court had waited till his ship had sailed before 
he was tried. The militiamen were the only 
witnesses and they were arguing with each 
other as their stories didn’t dovetail. But it 
mattered not, Connor went down for twelve 
months. 

They couldn’t break his spirit however and 
when the gaolers tried to bulldoze him, he 
refused to submit. He found the younger 
guards more lenient in spite of their degrad- 
ing occupation. 

Now that he is home he is letting it be 
known amongst his friends that Russia is only 
concerned about Russia, not Communism. 
His testimony is added to the many reports 
that have come from working class sources; 
surely now with this latest proof no worker 
who can think for him or herself can have any 
illusions about the system that operates in 
the U.S.S.R. It is not the apex of working 
class aspirations, but on the contrary is some- 
thing to be avoided. 

Before his imprisonment he was at a loss to 
understand the lack of interest in their work 
shown by the Murmansk dockers. He found 
them very slow in comparison to other parts 
of the world. Probably it was a method of 
protest, or passive resistance. Another notable 
impression was that everyone seemed to be 
afraid to do anything on their own, and always 
waited for instructions. With it all Connor 
has become disillusioned with the U.S.S.R. 
We hope that in spite of this disillusionment 
he won’t give up the struggle towards a class- 
less society, but place his first-hand knowledge 
before as many workers as possible, so that 
they may judge for themselves and get back 
to the path of their own emancipation which 
has been sidetracked so long by the paid 
hirelings of Moscow through their propaganda 
agencies, the C.P. the Y.C.L. and the Russia 
To-day Society. 


EDDIE SHAW. 
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ONE of the characteristic attributes of the modern state is its 

tendency towards a steadily increasing centralisation of 
authority and administration. If we compare the kind of social 
order which has been developing in England since the days of 
the Tudors and on the continent since the days of Richelieu, 
with the preceding order of free cities and even with the feudal 
society, we shall see that its tendency is towards geographical, 
economic and political centralism. The loose group of autono- 
mous units is replaced by the compact state. The local centres 
of culture and administration are replaced by the disproportion- 
ately large capital cities. The balance of regional production 
of the middle ages is replaced by monopoly production central- 
ised in particular areas. And the country is administered by a 
single parliament, a unified civil service and a group of political 
chiefs rising in pyramidical formation until the final control 
rests in one or a few men at the apex. This centralised political 
organisation naturally has its residence in the centralised capital 
city. 





If we now consider the modern state in the various stages 
of its development, we shall see that this institution also has 
been going through an internal centralisation. Tudor England 
was far more centralised than Plantagenet England, but it 
appears a very loose structure in comparison with the England 
of 1945. The evolution of political institutions is towards 
greater and more comprehensive power. Successive ruling classes 
bring with them increasingly ruthless methods of establishing 
their dominion, and the political revolutions and national wars 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries have each ushered 
in an era of greater social uniformity and greater political 
centralisation. In apparent paradox, it has been from the left 
that centralisation has been demanded and imposed, and so- 
called revolutionary parties, like the Jacobins and the Bolsheviks, 
are largely to blame for the power of the modern state. 


Centralisation is linked intimately with political power. It 
is a means of consolidating power, but it is also in itself pro- 
ductive of greater incentives to and opportunities for power. In 
fact, it creates a new and unified class, the bureaucracy, whose 
main function and interest is the wielding of power. This 
applies to centralisation of any kind, whether it occurs within 
a nation, a trade union or a revolutionary movement. 


Centralisation is hostile to social development and to free- 
dom. While men are left free to develop their own personalities 
and to pursue their own interests, they represent individual 
fragments whose presence is a danger to the homogeneity of the 
centralised state. So they have to be forced into the lines of 
growth which are favourable to the development of central 
power. Centralisation presumes a fictitious uniformity among 
the people and problems with which it has to deal; indeed, the 
more successful it is in action, the more real this uniformity 
becomes. The state is like the giant in the story, who put his 
guests to sleep in a short bed and made them fit by calmly 
cutting off any portion of their bodies that protruded, a process 
which may be reconciled with the rules of politics, but which is 
certainly not in accordance with the laws of human life. 





WAR COMMENTARY—FOR ANARCHISM, 30th JUNE, 1945 


ECTS OF ANARCHISM 


I. DECENTRALISATION 


The centralised state is efficient only in its main function 
of consolidating power over a steadily increasing portion of the 
activities of the subject. As a means of administering to the 
real needs of the community it is bound to be useless, because 
its actions are based on ignorance. The members of a central 
bureaucracy cannot have knowledge of the circumstances of all 
the individual cases their actions affect. Therefore they create 
abstract and generalised rules of conduct which have no relation- 
ship to particular cases. The effect of centralisation in general 
is to impose an external code upon affairs which can be judged 
properly only by those they immediately concern. Each social 
or economic problem has its own circumstances and its own 
solution, which can only be learnt by particular knowledge and 
which will always escape the politician with his statistics and 
his abstract ideas of men and situations. 


The anarchist believes that centralisation has only one 
positive function, the consolidation of universal power over the 
lives of the many by the few. Its negative functions, however, 
are considerable, for it tends to break down the rich variety 
of human characteristics and vocations into the uniformity of 
machines. It destroys spontaneity and initiative and humbles 
the individual man into the numbered slave. Furthermore, 
because its nature makes it incapable of dealing adequately with 
the particular aspects of practical social problems, it fails to 
produce a reasonable physical or mental background for an 
adequate life. 


The anarchist therefore rejects centralisation of any kind. 
He reverses the direction of social ideas, and builds his view 
of society on the individual rather than on the collective. In 
this he differs from all the political groups, including the 
socialists, who build their social ideas on the collective and 
who all eventually come to centralised methods of political 
organisation. 


The individual is the basic unit of society, and any good 
social order must proceed outward and upward from him, and 
must be based on his natural qualities, capacities and needs. 
This means that in society responsibility must inhere in the 
individual and proceed from him, instead of, as in the modern 
state, being wielded from the central ruling group. 


The anarchist conception of social organisation is therefore 
based on the maximum of individual initiative. Instead of being 
administered by a state bureaucracy, affairs will be administered 
by those people who are immediately concerned. Each indivi- 
dual will act as he thinks best in matters which concern him 
alone. Each family will manage its own affairs by internal 
agreement. Each street, each village, each town, will manage 


its own communal affairs by voluntary co-operative acti 
among the inhabitants. In industry, each farm, each worksh 
each transport unit will be administered by the workers the 
selves in the best interests of the community. In order to p 
vent the growth of centralised interests, the maximum of adm 
istration will be kept in the hands of such small units, Wh 
co-ordination on a national or a regional scale becomes necessa 
it will be done by delegates from local groups, commun 
factories, who will act according to the wishes of the grou 
who sent them, and who will have no mandate to act as 
central legislating body, like parliament. 


In such a society, while full advantage would be taken 
the enrichment of material resources and personal communi: 
tion offered by the use of voluntary co-operation and muti 
aid, the natural development of the individual would be 1 
hampered, his spontaneity would be unrestricted, and out of | 
vocational independence he would enjoy there would spring 
rich variety of culture and a social initiative which wor 
transform society. 


If the anarchist is opposed to centralisation in the struct 
of society, he is also opposed to centralisation in the revolution¢ 
movement which must transform society. The centralisation 
revolutionary parties and Trades Unions has always led 
internal corruption, to the establishment of central power grou; 
to a loss of contact with social realities owing to the devele 
ment of political abstractions and party dogmas, and to | 
destruction of initiative by the imposition of party discipline. 


The movement of revolution must proceed from lo 
organisations, based on the places of work, autonomous a 
federated in regional groups. Each group, whether a worksh 
syndicate, a propaganda body or a cultural group, should ea 
out its own activities without control from any central organi 
tion, but in voluntary co-ordination with other similar grou 
In this manner individual initiative will combine with necessi 
co-operation to give strength to the movement, and local respo 
sibility will give reality to the struggle by basing it on the kno 
ledge and the aspirations of those individuals who are direc! 
in contact with the site of action. 


Only by the vigilant assurance that no group is controll 
by any other group, that no national or regional federati 
assumes the role of dictating the activities of any syndicate 
propaganda group, can the revolutionary movement retain 
internal integrity and libertarian character, and work for { 
final liberation of men from an evil society. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK, 





Everyone knows, or should know by now, that 
the resistance movements in Europe did not 
have as their sole aim to free themselves of the 
German army of occupation. The best elements 
of the French resistance were not animated by 
the old spirit of revenge in the chauvinistic tra- 
dition. They were fighting first of all against 
Nazism which they hated above everything else 
(this forced them into a provisional alliance with 
elements who were politically impure). Their 
second aim was to realise the revolutionary aspir- 
ations they had carried within them for so long. 
The idea of a triumph of French hyper-national- 
ism after the struggle was over was hateful to 
them, just as much as the possible resurrection 
7 the left wing capitalist democracy of before 
1940, 


If we look impartially at what has happened 
in France since September 1944, we can only 
state that the revolutionary will of the French 
people has been progressively crushed. The 
intentions of the government in this respect are 
so obvious that only the least politically educated 
young patriot could see in the Provisional Goy- 
ernment the incarnation of “the revolutionary 
will of the nation”. 


General de Gaulle’s speeches remind one of 
the reformist speeches of Marshal Pétain but 
the actions of the General and of his Govern- 
ment are still more significant than his declara- 
tions. Coming to power in a country terribly 
impoverished and exhausted by five years of 
oppression, the first preoccupation of these gen- 
tlemen is to constitute at any price that “strong 
French army” so dear to the heart of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill. 


There is not even an attempt to democratise 
the French army by incorporating in it the 
elements of the Maquis who have taken part 
in the underground struggle. On the contrary 
the Government is trying, by very subtle moves, 
to deprive them of any real influence while, on 
the other hand, reactionary officers are given im- 
portant posts. ‘This is how the organisation is 
being prepared of an army which, we are told, 
will not mingle in politics. 


In the same way, a considerable part of the 
administration of the Vichy régime remains in 
office. The reason given is that it is necessary 
for the preservation of public order that one 
can guess more and more that the intention of 
the government is to preserve servile elements 
who, having been saved from being sacked, are 
more easy to govern than authentic members of 
the Resistance who would ask the Government 
to satisfy their legitimate demands. 


What ic. taking. niace.in. the..economic. and 


becomes. The state is like the giant in the story, who put his 
guests to sleep in a short bed and made them fit by calmly 
cutting off any portion of their bodies that protruded, a process 
which may be reconciled with the rules of politics, but which is 
certainly not in accordance with the laws of human life. 
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alone. 
agreement. 


NEO-FASCISM IN FRANC 


The fiction of re-born liberty is exposed most 
obviously in the way the purge is carried out by 
the Government. The country expected that 
the purge would be carried out by people who 
were themselves “pure”. But some of the trials 
have revealed that the judges and the attorney- 
generals have often been in office during the 
Vichy government, and had sometimes condemn- 
ed to death anti-nazi terrorists. But the decep- 
tion is not only manifiest in the choice of the 
judges, it is also obvious in the choice of the 
accused. Most French people know to-day that 
the most hateful collaborators—the informers of 
the Gestapo, the managers of trusts who worked 
for the occupiers, the profiteers of the defeat, the 
capitalists who denounced workers who were not 
considered “reliable,” the political men of 
Vichy who assisted the execution of hostages, are 
not only free but have also the most surprising 
“certificates of resistance”. 


On the other hand the government does not 
hesitate to impose severe and often excessive 
sentences on small criminals, third class profit- 
eers, intellectuals who sincerely believed in the 


Under the above provocative heading, the 
rich man’s dollar-an-issue monthly Fortune of 
the United States printed in its March 1944 
issue an anonymous study of past and present 
Spain that is remarkable for its keen insight 
as to what the future holds in store for the 
people of that country. 


We reproduce part of that interesting study, 
which will prove inspiring to those who have 
espoused our attitude towards the struggle for 
social emancipation of the Spanish people. 

M.G. 


.. . Spain had no Communist movement. 
The Spanish Communist party had 3,000 mem- 
bers whose influence did not extend beyond the 
party itself. Primo de Rivera, the dictator... 
suppressed the Anarchist movement and news- 
papers, but did not bother the Communist 
Munda Obrera... 
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possibility of European peace in 1940. 


The real aim of the de Gaulle government is 
to suppress any non-conformist element which 
is likely to embarrass it. The Government is 
particularly severe against the Left and the 
extreme Left. The activities of the police (who 
are assisted by a military police with practically 
unlimited powers) is directed against revolution- 
ary socialists, members of the 4th International, 
pacifists and anarchists, in a word, against all 
those revolutionaries whose independence of 
mind is not satisfied by the mixture of enlight- 
ened capitalism and totalitarian Stalinism which 
is presented to them. 


These few lines do not pretend to say every- 
thing. Your newspaper has already published 
a very good survey of the French situation which 
I can only confirm. I have only tried to describe 
the atmosphere of a country which has been that 
of the French Revolution and of the Commune, 
a country where freedom has not always been a 
meaningless word. 


PIERRE MONTGERON. 






The common people of Spain .. . would have 
none of the Falange. Spain’s revolutionary 
movement is traditionally anarchistic—opposed 
the statism and dictatorship of the left as well 
as the right. Whatever may be said against 
the Spanish Anarchists, no one can see the 
people of Spain in action and remain unmoved 
by their exalted devotion to individual liberty. 


Even the Socialist trade union, the U.G.T. 
though it supported a political party, is as de- 
voted to liberty first and security afterwards as 
the Anarchists. Between them they comprise 
most of the working people of Spain and many 
of Spain’s best intellects. 


The anarchist unions had elaborate safeguards 
against the concentration of power in a few 
hands. All administrative tasks in the local 
union were performed by volunteers. For all 
the anarcho-syndicalist unions there was only 
one paid secretary, who received a workman’s 
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propaganda group, can the revolutionary movement retain 
internal integrity and libertarian character, and work for 
final liberation of men from an evil society. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK, 


LETTER Fi 


Anxiety, despair and relief seem to do 
nate the mental scene of America to-day. 
one can speak collectively of such a sprawl 
and complex country like the U.S.A. (1 
since all this is the view of a New York 
a foreigner in the eyes of most other Am: 
cans, much of it should be taken with m 
than a grain of salt). 





F.D.R’s sudden and eternal departure fr 
the political game came as a thorough shiv 
to the average person, a reaction which shoy 
how psychologically ripe for the Amer 
style of totalitarianism is the public, (€ 
office clerk of my acquaintance could 
imagine how life could possibly contin 
Others, who looked mature, just we 
American radio, a good barometer of | 
lowest possible denominator of the pul 
mind, reflected the infantilism by omitting 
commercial advertisements (at a loss of # 
lions and millions of dollars in sponsors 
time) and airing an almost endless dirge wh 
ran a ludicrous gamut from eulogies by F.D.1 
political cronies to MHandel’s ‘“Messia 
Everything pointed to how firmly entrencel 
the father image of the State is in the mi 
of the great masses of Americans, an omini 
myth for which the gliberals and union n 
leaders are so largely responsible. By bart 
ing the direct action which has brought Am 
can workers so many social gains for a cow 
of legal crumbs from F.D.R., they have hel] 
prepare the country for the new totalitari 
ism. 


wage, was elected for one year, and could 
be re-elected. 


Wages had been frozen at the 1936 level : 
rigorously left there despite the fact that 
combined index of prices in Spain had ri 
from 100 in 1935 to 450 in 1944... ° 
average wage in Spain is 10 pesotas (90 cei 
a day; on the latifunda (farm) a woman ea 
one pesota a day and a man four. To-day 
Spanish people get from one fourth to | 
half the minimum number of calories they n 
Until the land has been given the peasants 
the South . . . Spain will continue to be 
most explosive element in Western Europe, 


Before the civil war from 10 to 15 per e 
of the Spanish populace (26 million) were ac 
catholics. Most of the others were indiffer 
anti-clerical, or atheist. The Church’s sup) 
of Franco during the civil war alienated a g 
many of those who remained faithful. 
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If we look impartially at what has happened 
in France since September 1944, we can only 
state that the revolutionary will of the French 
people has been progressively crushed. The 
intentions of the government in this respect are 
so obvious that only the least politically educated 
young patriot could see in the Provisional Gov- 
ernment the incarnation of “the revolutionary 
will of the nation”. 


General de Gaulle’s speeches remind one of 
the reformist speeches of Marshal Pétain but 
the actions of the General and of his Govern- 
ment are still more significant than his declara- 
tions. Coming to power in a country terribly 
impoverished and exhausted by five years of 
oppression, the first preoccupation of these gen- 
tlemen is to constitute at any price that “strong 
French army” so dear to the heart of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill. 


There is not even an attempt to democratise 
the French army by incorporating in it the 
elements of the Maquis who have taken part 
in the underground struggle. On the contrary 
the Government is trying, by very subtle moves, 
to deprive them of any real influence while, on 
the other hand, reactionary officers are given im- 
portant posts. This is how the organisation is 
being prepared of an army which, we are told, 
will not mingle in politics. 


In the same way, a considerable part of the 
administration of the Vichy régime remains in 
office. The reason given is that it is necessary 
for the preservation of public order that one 
can guess more and more that the intention of 
the government is to preserve servile elements 
who, having been saved from being sacked, are 
more easy to govern than authentic members of 
the Resistance who would ask the Government 
to satisfy their legitimate demands. 


What is taking place in the economic and 
social field? Here again, the promises made in 
the Charter of the National Council of the Re- 
sistance have not even begun to be realised. It 
is true that the nationalisation of some indus- 
tries has been decided upon, but the way in 
which this nationalisation is going to be put 
into practice is about as socialistic as Vichy’s 
Charte du Travail which put the directors of 
the old trusts in a new position of power. 


All this resembles alarmingly the neo-fascist 
atmosphere existing at present in the democratic 
nations. But what is most significant in France 
to-day is the complete absence of democratic 
liberties which the victory over fascism has pre- 
cisely supposed to bring about. 


For example the Press is only free to praise 
General de Gaulle and to criticise very lightly 
his Government. No fundamental criticism is 
allowed nor any information on the back scenes 
of internal or external politics. It is still the 
case that after the official abolition of censor- 
ship, any criticism of General de Gaulle is ruth- 
lessly cut out. The survival of censorship after 
its official death seems a paradox, but it is so 
nevertheless. 
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On the other hand the government does not 
hesitate to. impose severe and often excessive 
sentences on small criminals, third class profit- 
eers, intellectuals who sincerely believed in the 
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Under the above provocative heading, the 
rich man’s dollar-an-issue monthly Fortune of 
the United States printed in its March 1944 
issue an anonymous study of past and present 
Spain that is remarkable for its keen insight 
as to what the future holds in store for the 
people of that country. 


We reproduce part of that interesting study, 
which will prove inspiring to those who have 
espoused our attitude towards the struggle for 
social emancipation of the Spanish people. 

M.G. 


... Spain had no Communist movement. 
The Spanish Communist party had 3,000 mem- 
bers whose influence did not extend beyond the 
party itself. Primo de Rivera, the dictator... 
suppressed the Anarchist movement and news- 
papers, but did not bother the Communist 
Munda Obrera... 


Introduction 


“What can you recommend as 
the best introduction to Anarch- 
ism?” Undoubtedly the best is 
Alexander Berkman’s A.B.C. of 
Anarchism, which is a concise 
and clear exposition of its aims 
and objects. Berkman writes as 
one who participated directly in 
the workers’ struggle in America 
and in the Russian Revolution, 
and whose whole life was bound 
up with the Anarchist movement. 
This book is really worth while 
and no reader of War Commen- 
tary should miss it, while it is 
still available. 

Another book which intro- 
duces Anarchism and explains 
the basic objects and principles 
of Anarchism and _  Anarcho- 





The common people of Spain .. . would have 
none of the Falange. Spain’s revolutionary 
movement is traditionally anarchistic—opposed 
the statism and dictatorship of the left as well 
as the right. Whatever may be said against 
the Spanish Anarchists, no one can see the 
people of Spain in action and remain unmoved 
by their exalted devotion to individual liberty. 


Even the Socialist trade union, the U.G.T. 
though it supported a political party, is as de- 
voted to liberty first and security afterwards as 
the Anarchists. Between them they comprise 
most of the working people of Spain and many 
of Spain’s best intellects. 


The anarchist unions had elaborate safeguards 
against the concentration of power in a few 
hands. All administrative tasks in the local 
union were performed by volunteers. For all 
the anarcho-syndicalist unions there was only 
one paid secretary, who received a workman’s 
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to Anarehism 


Syndicalism, is George Wood- 
cock’s Anarchy or Chaos? writ- 
ten only a year or so ago, and 
incorporating in it all the lessons 
of the previous years. 

And a pamphlet which con- 
tains a clear-cut case for the 
necessity for Anarchism is Mala- 
testa’s Anarchy, which has be- 
come one of the classics of our 
literature. 


A.B.C. of Anarchism, 
Alexander Berkman - - 1/- 
Anarchy or Chaos, 

George Woodcock - - 2/6 
Anarchy, E. Malatesta - 3d. 
(Please add postage) 
FREEDOM PRESS, 


27 Red Lion St., London, W.C.1 


commercial advertisements (at a loss of mil 
lions and millions of dollars in sponsorshi) 
time) and airing an almost endless dirge whic! 
ran a ludicrous gamut from eulogies by F.D.R,’ 
political cronies to UHandel’s ‘Messiah.’ 
Everything pointed to how firmly entrenche 
the father image of the State is in the mind 
of the great masses of Americans, an ominou 
myth for which the gliberals and union mis 
leaders are so largely responsible. By barter 
ing the direct action which has brought Ameri 
can workers so many social gains for a couph 
of legal crumbs from F.D.R., they have helpe: 
prepare the country for the new totalitarian 
ism. 


wage, was elected for one year, and could no 
be re-elected. 


Wages had been frozen at the 1936 level an 
rigorously left there despite the fact that th 
combined index of prices in Spain had rise 
from 100 in 1935 to 450 in 1944... Th 
average wage in Spain is 10 pesotas (90 cents 
a day; on the latifunda (farm) a woman earn 
one pesota a day and a man four. To-day th 
Spanish people get from one fourth to on 
half the minimum number of calories they neec 
Until the land has been given the peasants i 
the South . . . Spain will continue to be th 
most explosive element in Western Europe. 


Before the civil war from 10 to 15 per cen 
of the Spanish populace (26 million) were acti\ 
catholics. Most of the others were indifferen 
anti-clerical, or atheist. ‘The Church’s suppo 
of Franco during the civil war alienated a gre; 
many of those who remained faithful. 


. . » As one descends the social scale in Spai 
one meets astonishing cases of co-operatior 
based upon traditional forms of communi 
organizations contrived by the Moors, on whic 
thriving co-operatives were grafted in moder 
times. In Catalonia many villages were run b 
fishermen’s co-operatives, which owned boat: 
warehouses, refrigeration plants, olive grove: 
shops, cafés, and theatres. The positions 0 
municipal credit funds which are operated i 
every village in Spain, were developed in som 
cases into agencies that provided insuran¢ 
against death, accident, and loss of boat. Som 
villages coined their own money. In short, the 
were libertarian republics . . . or self-administra 
ting villages and towns. In fact, the principl 
of local self-administration has pervaded mucl 
of the history of Spain. It is the reason why 
Spain has survived catastrophic government fo 
thrée or four centuries. It is the true wealtl 
of Spain. Even the Falange has not succeede 
in destroying it. None of these self-governin; 
organizations in the municipalities are th 
creation of the Anarchists. It is the other wa) 
round; the Anarchists derive their theory of hoy 
a future society should be organized from wha 
has grown up naturally in the Spanish past. 
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I. DECENTRALISATION 


The centralised state is efficient only in its main function 
of consolidating power over a steadily increasing portion of the 
activities of the subject. As a means of administering to the 
real needs of the community it is bound to be useless, because 
its actions are based on ignorance. The members of a central 
bureaucracy cannot have knowledge of the circumstances of all 
the individual cases their actions affect. Therefore they create 
abstract and generalised rules of conduct which have no relation- 
ship to particular cases. The effect of centralisation in general 
is to impose an external code upon affairs which can be judged 
properly only by those they immediately concern. Each social 
or economic problem has its own circumstances and its own 
solution, which can only be learnt by particular knowledge and 
which will always escape the politician with his statistics and 
his abstract ideas of men and situations. 


The anarchist believes that centralisation has only one 
positive function, the consolidation of universal power over the 
lives of the many by the few. Its negative functions, however, 
are considerable, for it tends to break down the rich variety 
of human characteristics and vocations into the uniformity of 
machines. It destroys spontaneity and initiative and humbles 
the individual man into the numbered slave. Furthermore, 
because its nature makes it incapable of dealing adequately with 
the particular aspects of practical social problems, it fails to 
produce a reasonable physical or mental background for an 
adequate life. 


The anarchist therefore rejects centralisation of any kind. 
He reverses the direction of social ideas, and builds his view 
of society on the individual rather than on the collective. In 
this he differs from all the political groups, including the 
socialists, who build their social ideas on the collective and 
who all eventually come to centralised methods of political 
organisation. 


The individual is the basic unit of society, and any good 
social order must proceed outward and upward from him, and 
must be based on his natural qualities, capacities and needs. 
This means that in society responsibility must inhere in the 
individual and proceed from him, instead of, as in the modern 
state, being wielded from the central ruling group. 


The anarchist conception of social organisation is therefore 
based on the maximum of individual initiative. Instead of. being 
administered by a state bureaucracy, affairs will be administered 
by those people who are immediately concerned. Each indivi- 
dual will act as he thinks best in matters which concern him 
alone. Each family will manage its own affairs by internal 
agreement. Each street, each village, each town, will manage 


its own communal affairs by voluntary co-operative actions 
among the inhabitants. In industry, each farm, each workshop, 
each transport unit will be administered by the workers them- 
selves in the best interests of the community. In order to pre- 
vent the growth of centralised interests, the maximum of admin- 
istration will be kept in the hands of such small units. Where 
co-ordination on a national or a regional scale becomes necessary, 
it will be done by delegates from local groups, communes, 
factories, who will act according to the wishes of the groups 
who sent them, and who will have no mandate to act as a 
central legislating body, like parliament. 


In such a society, while full advantage would be taken of 
the enrichment of material resources and personal communica- 
tion offered by the use of voluntary co-operation and mutual 
aid, the natural development of the individual would be un- 
hampered, his spontaneity would be unrestricted, and out of the 
vocational independence he would enjoy there would spring a 
rich variety of culture anda social initiative which would 
transform society. 


If the anarchist is opposed to centralisation in the structure - 


of society, he is also opposed to centralisation in the revolutionary 
movement which must transform society. The centralisation of 
revolutionary parties and Trades Unions has always led to 
internal corruption, to the establishment of central power groups, 
to a loss of contact with social realities owing to the develop- 
ment of political abstractions and party dogmas, and to the 
destruction of initiative by the imposition of party discipline. 


The movement of revolution must proceed from local 
organisations, based on the places of work, autonomous and 
federated in regional groups. Each group, whether a workshop 
syndicate, a propaganda body or a cultural group, should carry 
out its own activities without control from any central organisa- 
tion, but in voluntary co-ordination with other similar groups. 
In this manner individual initiative will combine with necessary 
co-operation to give strength to the movement, and local respon- 
sibility will give reality to the struggle by basing it on the know- 
ledge and the aspirations of those individuals who are directly 
in contact with the site of action. 


Only by the vigilant assurance that no group is controlled 
by any other group, that no national or regional federation 
assumes the role of dictating the activities of any syndicate or 
propaganda group, can the revolutionary movement retain its 
internal integrity and libertarian character, and’ work for the 
final liberation of men from an evil society. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. 





SOCIALIST 
JAILED 


As one who has known George Plume for 
some fifteen years, I consider his case merits 
greater attention than the few lines given to 
it in the Press elsewhere; moreover, the implica- 
tions attached to the case are obvious. 


George Plume registered as a C.O. at the 
beginning of the war, and was probably the first 
Socialist objector to appear before a tribunal. 
He was granted unconditional exemption for a 
case based on political grounds, his sincerity not 
being for a moment in question. The Ministry 
of Labour appealed against the decision of the 
tribunal and the court of appeal reversed the 
decision and put him on the military register. 
This was in order to give a line to all tribunals 
that the Ministry were not going to allow any 
“political” conscientious objection to be recog- 
nised, whatever the sincerity of the person con- 
cerned. 


He never went into the Army, but, failing to 
report after a medical examination, was classed 
as a deserter, and has just recently been found, 
and sentenced to two years’ hard labour by a 
court martial at Bradford. This scandalous 
sentence is typical of many, and George Plume 
goes to join the countless others who are being 
marked down as candidates for the British 
Buchenwald our home-grown sadists are crect- 
ing. 


What marks this case as out of the ordinary 
is the way in which George was discovered— 
namely, during the election campaign for Dr. 
McIntyre who recently won the Motherwell 
constituency for the Scottish Nationalists. He 
supported this campaign although he himself 
has been a member of the I.L.P. for many years, 
because he thought it would be significant for 
an anti-war vote to be made during the war. 
The police interfered in this election campaign 
by demanding identity cards, etc., and in the 
course of these check-ups George Plume was 
arrested. This is nothing else but political inti- 
midation. The Anarchist movement has been 
subjected to a barrage of it for some time now. 
Getting away with it in one case, they gradually 
spread their tentacles. 


We must battle for personal liberty for all 
those sentenced to these long post-war sentences; 
if we fail-to secure a total amnesty it is clear 
from this case how other liberties can soon be 
lost to the workers. We warn the ruling-class 
that when the rights of assembly and free speech 
and rejection of militarism are lost, the workers 
undoubtedly suffer like hell, but the corpse of 
Mussolini will testify that the gain to them- 
selves is not an unmitigated one. 

A. M. 
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who all eventually come to centralised methods of political 
organisation, 


The individual is the basic unit of society, and any good 
social order must proceed outward and upward from him, and 
must be based on his natural qualities, capacities and needs. 
This means that in society responsibility must inhere in the 
individual and proceed from him, instead of, as in the modern 
state, being wielded from the central ruling group. 
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syndicate, a propaganda body or a cultural group, should carry 
out its own activities without control from any central organisa- 
tion, but in voluntary co-ordination with other similar groups. 
In this manner individual initiative will combine with necessary 
co-operation to give strength to the movement, and local respon- 
sibility will give reality to the struggle by basing it on the know- 
ledge and the aspirations of those individuals who are directly 
in contact with the site of action. 


Only by the vigilant assurance that no group is controlled 


The anarchist conception of social organisation is therefore 
based on the maximum of individual initiative. Instead of being 
administered by a state bureaucracy, affairs will be administered 
by those people who are immediately concerned. Each indivi- 
dual will act as he thinks best in matters which concern him 
alone. Each family will manage its own affairs by internal 





The fiction of re-born liberty is exposed most 
obviously in the way the purge is carried out by 
the Government. The country expected that 
the purge would be carried out by people who 
were themselves “pure”. But some of the trials 
have revealed that the judges and the attorney- 
generals have often been in office during the 
Vichy government, and had sometimes condemn- 
ed to death anti-nazi terrorists. But the decep- 
tion is not only manifiest in the choice of the 
judges, it is also obvious in the choice of the 
accused. Most French people know to-day that 
the most hateful collaborators—the informers of 
the Gestapo, the managers of trusts who worked 
for the occupiers, the profiteers of the defeat, the 
capitalists who denounced workers who were not 
considered ‘“‘reliable,” the political men of 
Vichy who assisted the execution of hostages, are 
not only free but have also the most surprising 
“certificates of resistance’’. 


On the other hand the government does not 
hesitate to impose severe and often excessive 
sentences on small criminals, third class profit- 
eers, intellectuals who sincerely believed in the 


agreement. Each street, each village, each town, will manage 


CISM IN FRANCE 





possibility of European peace in 1940. 


The real aim of the de Gaulle government is 
to suppress any non-conformist element which 
is likely to embarrass it. The Government is 
particularly severe against the Left and the 
extreme Left. The activities of the police (who 
are assisted by a military police with practically 
unlimited powers) is directed against revolution- 
ary socialists, members of the 4th International, 
pacifists and anarchists, in a word, against all 
those revolutionaries whose independence of 
mind is not satisfied by the mixture of enlight- 
ened capitalism and totalitarian Stalinism which 
is presented to them. 


These few lines do not pretend to say every- 
thing. Your newspaper has already published 


a very good survey of the French situation which 
I can only confirm. I have only tried to describe 
the atmosphere of a country which has been that 
of the French Revolution and of the Commune, 
a country where freedom has not always been a 
meaningless word. 


PIERRE MONTGERON. 








SP AIN—Unfinished Business 


Under the above provocative heading, the 
rich man’s dollar-an-issue monthly Fortune of 
the United States printed in its March 1944 
issue an anonymous study of past and present 
Spain that is remarkable for its keen insight 
as to what the future holds in store for the 
people of that country. 


We reproduce part of that interesting study, 
which will prove inspiring to those who have 
espoused our attitude towards the struggle for 
social emancipation of the Spanish people. 

I. 


. Spain had no Communist movement, 
Bee . - 
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The common people of Spain . . . would have 
none of the Falange. Spain’s revolutionary 
movement is traditionally anarchistic—opposed 
the statism and dictatorship of the left as well 
as the right. Whatever may be said against 
the Spanish Anarchists, no one can see the 
people of Spain in action and remain unmoved 
by their exalted devotion to individual liberty. 


Even the Socialist trade union, the U.G.T. 
though it supported a political party, is as de- 
voted to liberty first and security afterwards as 
the Anarchists. Between them they comprise 
most of the working people of Spain and many 
of Spain’s best intellects, 





by any other group, that no national or regional federation 
assumes the role of dictating the activities of any syndicate or 
propaganda group, can the revolutionary movement retain its 
internal integrity and libertarian character, and work for the 
final liberation of men from an evil society. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. 


Anxiety, despair and relief seem to domi- 
nate the mental scene of America to-day, if 
one can speak collectively of such a sprawling 
and complex country like the U.S.A. (and 
since all this is the view of a New Yorker, 
a foreigner in the eyes of most other Ameri- 
cans, much of it should be taken with more 
than a grain of salt). 


F.D.R’s sudden and eternal departure from 
the political game came as a thorough shock 
to the average person, a reaction which showed 
how psychologically ripe for the American 
style of totalitarianism is the public. One 
office clerk of my acquaintance couldn’t 
imagine how life could possibly continue. 
Others, who looked mature, just wept. 
American radio, a good barometer of the 
lowest possible denominator of the public 
mind, reflected the infantilism by omitting all 
commercial advertisements (at a loss of mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in sponsorship 
time) and airing an almost endless dirge which 
ran a ludicrous gamut from eulogies by F.D.R.’s 
political cronies to MHandel’s “Messiah.” 
Everything pointed to how firmly entrenched 
the father image of the State is in the minds 
of the great masses of Americans, an ominous 
myth for which the gliberals and union mis- 
leaders are so largely responsible. By barter- 


ing the direct action which has brought Ameri- 
ean workers so many social gains for a couple 
of legal crumbs from F.D.R., they have helped 
prepare the country for the new totalitarian- 
ism. 







wage, was elected for one year, and could not 
be re-elected. 


Wages had been frozen at the 1936 level and 
rigorously left there despite the fact that the 
combined index of prices in Spain had risen 
from 100 in 1935 to 450 in 1944... The 
average wage in Spain is 10 pesotas (90 cents) 
a day; on the latifunda (farm) a woman earns 
one pesota a day and a man four. ‘To-day the 
Spanish people get from one fourth to one 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 
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course of these check-ups George Plume was 
arrested. This is nothing else but political inti- 
midation. The Anarchist movement has been 
subjected to a barrage of it for some time now. 
Getting away with it in one case, they gradually 
spread their tentacles. 


We must battle for personal liberty for all 
those sentenced to these long post-war sentences; 
if we fail-to secure a total amnesty it is clear 
from this case how other liberties can soon be 
lost to the workers. We warn the ruling-class 
that when the rights of assembly and free speech 
and rejection of militarism are lost, the workers 
undoubtedly suffer like hell, but the corpse of 
Mussolini will testify that the gain to them- 
selves is not an unmitigated one. 


A. M. 





Publicity agents of Truman, the new White 
House occupant, have tried to play him up as 
a kindly foster father, stressing his simple 
qualities, his haberdasher background, etce., 
ete. (Of course, they don’t mention that his 
political mentor was Missouri’s late Boss 
Pendergast who served a prison term for cor- 
ruption). It’s too early to tell what the pub- 
lic thinks of him. The general feeling is that 
he will be dull and reactionary but somehow, 
“if we all pull together,” dislocations, econo- 
mie and diplomatic, will be smoothed out, 


But below this surface optimism a deep- 
rooted anxiety can be discerned. ‘The San 
Francisco Conference, despite the torrent of 
ballyhoo from press and radio, is seen as a 
diplomatic tug-of-war which will solve nothing. 
The Polish dilemma has somewhat dampened 
the high public esteem for Stalin’s Russia (for 
its military might), and there is the vague 
realization that the next world war is in the 
making and will find this country arrayed 
against Russia. On the domestic front, too, 
there is the dormant awareness that only the 
war was responsible for ‘‘solving’? America’s 
mass unemployment problem, a peacetime 
spectre which haunts the land. There is the 
fear of increased race tensions, too. 


Americans try not to think of all this. The 
end of the war in Europe found New Yorkers 
giving vent to confetti storms from office win- 
dows (plus rolls of tissue paper) and plenty 
of liquor-guzzling, aided and abetted by the 
lifting of the midnight curfew on saloons and 
night clubs. It’s felt that the war against 
Japan will be over sooner than Jater. 


Otherwise, the daily grind of making a fair- 
to-middling living and coping with the worsen- 
ing ration tangle occupies most Americans. 
Meat is disappearing . . . into the black 
market, and “One Meatball’? (a popular tune 
of a month ago) is an infrequent delicacy 


unless one is well off enough to go to restau- 
rants. 


On the whole, thus, the mental scene in 
America is a picture of infantilism: reliance 


on authority from above, and fatalism: “what 
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On the other hand the government does not 
hesitate to impose severe and often excessive 
sentences on small criminals, third class profit- 
cers, intellectuals who sincerely believed in the 








Under the above provocative heading, the 
rich man’s dollar-an-issue monthly Fortune of 
the United States printed in its March 1944 
issue an anonymous study of past and present 
Spain that is remarkable for its keen insight 
as to what the future holds in store for the 
people of that country. 


We reproduce part of that interesting study, 
which will prove inspiring to those who have 
espoused our attitude towards the struggle for 
social emancipation of the Spanish tone 

M.G. 





... Spain had no Communist movement. 
The Spanish Communist party had 3,000 mem- 
bers whose influence did not extend beyond the 
party itself. Primo de Rivera, the dictator... 
suppressed the Anarchist movement and news- 
papers, but did not bother the Communist 
Munda Obrera... 


Introduction 


“What can you recommend as 
the best introduction to Anarch- 
ism?”’ Undoubtedly the best is 
Alexander Berkman’s A.B.C. of 
Anarchism, which is a concise 
and clear exposition of its aims 
and objects. Berkman writes as 
one who participated directly in 
the workers’ struggle in America 
and in the Russian Revolution, 
and whose whole life was bound 
up with the Anarchist movement. 
This book is really worth while 
and no reader of War Commen- 
tary should miss it, while it is 
still available. 

Another book which intro- 
duces Anarchism and explains 
the basic objects and principles 
of Anarchism and  Anarcho- 
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I can only confirm. I have only tried to describe 
the atmosphere of a country which has been that 
of the French Revolution and of the Commune, 
a country where freedom has not always been a 
meaningless word. 


PIERRE MONTGERON. 






SP AIN—Unfinished Business 


The common people of Spain . . . would have 
none of the Falange. Spain’s revolutionary 
movement is traditionally anarchistic—opposed 
the statism and dictatorship of the left as well 
as the right. Whatever may be said against 
the Spanish Anarchists, no one can see the 
people of Spain in action and remain unmoved 
by their exalted devotion to individual liberty. 


Even the Socialist trade union, the U.G.T. 
though it supported a political party, is as de- 
voted to liberty first and security afterwards as 
the Anarchists. Between them they comprise 
most of the working people of Spain and many 
of Spain’s best intellects. 


The anarchist unions had elaborate safeguards 
against the concentration of power in a few 
hands. All administrative tasks in the local 
union were performed by volunteers. For all 
the anarcho-syndicalist unions there was only 
one paid secretary, who received a workman’s 
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Syndicalism, is George Wood- 
cock’s Anarchy or Chaos? writ- 
ten only a year or so ago, and 
incorporating in it all the lessons 
of the previous years. 

And a pamphlet which con- 
tains a clear-cut case for the 
necessity for Anarchism is Mala- 
testa’s Anarchy, which has be- 
come one of the classics of our 
literature. 

A.B.C. of Anarchism, 

Alexander Berkman - - 1/- 
Anarchy or Chaos, 
George Woodcock - - 2/6 
Anarchy, E. Malatesta - 3d. 

(Please add postage) 
FREEDOM PRESS, 


27 Red Lion St., London, W.C.1 



























commercial advertisements (at a loss of mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in sponsorship 
time) and airing an almost endless dirge which 
ran a ludicrous gamut from eulogies by F.D.R.’s 
political cronies to Handel’s ““Messiah.”” 
Everything pointed to how firmly entrenched 
the father image of the State is in the minds 
of the great masses of Americans, an ominous 
myth for which the gliberals and union mis- 
leaders are so largely responsible. By barter- 


ing the direct action which has brought Ameri- 
can workers so many social gains for a couple 
of legal crumbs from F.D.R., they have helped 
prepare the country for the new totalitarian- 
ism. 






wage, was elected for one year, and could not 
be re-elected. 


Wages had been frozen at the 1936 level and 
rigorously left there despite the fact that the 
combined index of prices in Spain had risen 
from 100 in 1935 to 450 in 1944... The 
average wage in Spain is 10 pesotas (90 cents) 
a day; on the latifunda (farm) a woman earns 
one pesota a day and a man four. To-day the 
Spanish people get from one fourth to one 
half the minimum number of calories they need. 
Until the land has been given the peasants in 
the South . . . Spain will continue to be the 
most explosive element in Western Europe. 


Before the civil war from 10 to 15 per cent. 
of the Spanish populace (26 million) were active 
catholics. Most of the others were indifferent, 
anti-clerical, or atheist. The Church’s support 
of Franco during the civil war alienated a great 
many of those who remained faithful. 


. . . As one descends the social scale in Spain 
one meets astonishing cases of co-operation, 
based upon traditional forms of communal 
organizations contrived by the Moors, on which 
thriving co-operatives were grafted in modern 
times. In Catalonia many villages were run by 
fishermen’s co-operatives, which owned boats, 
warehouses, refrigeration plants, olive groves, 
shops, cafés, and theatres. The positions or 
municipal credit funds which are operated in 
every village in Spain, were developed in some 
cases into agencies that provided insurance 
against death, accident, and loss of boat. Some 
villages coined their own money. In short, they 
were libertarian republics . . . or self-administra- 
ting villages and towns. In fact, the principle 
of local self-administration has pervaded much 
of the history of Spain. It is the reason why 
Spain has survived catastrophic government for 
three or four centuries. It is the true wealth 


of Spain. Even the Falange has not succeeded 
in destroying it. None of these self-governing 
organizations in the municipalities are the 


creation of the Anarchists. It is the other way 
round; the Anarchists derive their theory of how 
a future society should be organized from what 
has grown up naturally in the Spanish past. 
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its military might), and there is the vague 
realization that the next world war is in the 
making and will find this country arrayed 
against Russia. On the domestic front, too, 
there is the dormant awareness that only the 
war was responsible for ‘solving’? America’s 
mass unemployment problem, a_ peacetime 
spectre which haunts the land. There is the 
fear of increased race tensions, too. 


Americans try not to think of all this. The 
end of the war in Europe found New Yorkers 
giving vent to confetti storms from office win- 
dows (plus rolls of tissue Paper) and plenty 
of Jiquor-guzzling, aided and abetted by the 
lifting of the midnight curfew on saloons and 
night clubs. It’s felt that the war against 
Japan will be over sooner than later. 


Otherwise, the daily grind of making a fair- 
to-middling living and coping with the worsen- 
Ing ration tangle occupies most Americans. 
Meat is disappearing . . . into the black 
market, and “One Meatball” (a popular tune 
of a month ago) is an infrequent delicacy 
a one is well off enough to go to restau- 
rants. 


On the whole, thus, the mental scene in 
America is a picture of infantilism: reliance 
on authority from above, and fatalism: ‘‘what 
will be will be.” 


As far as the rest of the population goes, 
4 minority of the minority which is radical in 
thought shows slightly encouraging signs of 
growing up. The varying Bolshevik and Social 
Democratic splinters grow neither in numbers 
nor intellectual stature, 


Anarchist groups are growing. Truc, the 
growth has been from infinitesimal to tiny, 
but it is growth nevertheless. I’m speaking 
of the native American elements, of course, 
for totalled with Jewish, Spanish and Italian 
groups, the movement is large enough to be 
called small. The signs of slight optimism 
are to be found, however, in radical journals 
like Dwight Macdonald’s Politics and Holley 
Cantine’s Retort around which are people of 
Integrity and real libertarian insight. Too, 
there are the Conscientious Objectors who, 
I feel, represent the most militant bloc against 
stateism and a group which is gradually drift- 
ing into an anarchist realization of the social 
problem. The power of the I.W.W. (more 
the power of the syndicalist idea than actual 
strength since the last war) seems to be stir- 
ring into action, gaining impetus from the 
minority of American labour which is militant- 
ly sick of the collaborationist game union 
officialdom has been playing. Recently, 
Business Week, the American Big Business 
weekly, devoted a couple of pages to analys- 
ing Wobbly growth in Ohio and the North- 
west. So maybe there’s ground for more 
optimism than I can evince. 

Taken with more than a grain of salt, then, 
that’s part of the picture which is the U.S.A. 
to-day. 

W. O'C. 
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YER PAY YER PENNY ... 


Speaking at Paddington in support of his 
protegee Brendan Bracken (15/6/45) Lord 
Beaverbrook, the No. 1 decoy duck of the Tories 
who is drawing all the Left fire from Churchill 
on to himself, said: “If ever a man has been 
maligned, misinterpreted, misreported and at- 
tacked, I am that man.” This was rather a 
bold statement for Maxie, as his newspaper 
combine has been doing that sort of thing for 
donkey’s years. His reporters are constitution- 
ally incapable of putting down one statement 
correctly when spoken by his political sparring- 
partners. If Mr. Bevin only said “I am a 
member of the Labour Party” the Daily Express 
would not get it correct but be obliged to alter 
the word “Labour” to “Socialist” in Bevin’s 
mouth. 


| Labour Party | 


However, in spite of distaste for this crooked- 
ness, one must admit that the Labour Party 
would do better to call itself socialist. This 
annoys the left sectarians who are insistent that 
it is only a Labour Party, but the fact must be 
faced that Labour has left that stage behind. 
Its origins were clearly as a labour party—it 
was the political wing of the trade union move- 
ment. Gradually, with the rise of the I.L.P. 
and other Socialist elements, it took on a definite 
social-democratic character. The popularity of 
the Labour Party in working-class districts has 
often rested on its representatives—men like the 
late George Lansbury, Will Thorne, now retir- 
ing at 87, the late Fred Jowett of the I.L.P., 
were representative workers who rose up, and 
however one may disagree with the reformist 
leadership of the old Labour Party, there is no 
doubt at all of its specific representative working- 
class nature. This is not altogether gone; from 
the trade union movement many figures have 
risen up (Bevin being the obvious one at the 
moment), but that period of the Labour Party’s 
history is vanishing. The new generation that 
has come forward in the Labour Party is of 
another nature altogether. Hannen Swaffer has 
been making the point for a long time that the 
Tories had no right to call themselves ‘‘Nation- 
al”—and now the Daily Herald re-echoes with 
the cry that only Labour is the National party, 
the Tories representing only one class. The 
contention is that if you want to vote “Nat- 
ional”, you have to vote Labour, and its Service 
candidates up to the ranks of Air Vice Marshal 
and Lieutenant-General and Commander nearly 
burst their blood-vessels at Churchill’s sugges- 
tion that they weren’t ‘“‘National’’. 

In a Press statement (14/6/45) Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, secretary of the Labour Party, made 
the following points as summed up in the Daily 
Herald: — 


| Left Unity” | 


Well, that sums up the position of the Labour 
Party. It no longer even claims to be a work- 
ing-class party. That being so, why all the 
talk about working-class unity? In fact, even 
that is dropped—the politicians now talk of 
“Left unity” which even is taken to include 
the Liberals, who can’t even muster a plain 
“Mister” for their election broadcasts. The 
Liberal Party in this country was always an 
upper-class movement. The original cleavage 
between Whigs and Tories was not essentially on 
class grounds (in fact the Whigs contained the 
oldest aristocratic families) but on the question 
of the monarchy. The Whigs defeated the 
Tories and brought in the Hanover dynasty. 
When the Tories finally accepted this monarchy, 
they got back into power and kept out the 
Whigs, who began to take over the liberal prin- 
ciples gaining ascendancy outside Parliament, 
especially Parliamentary reform, in order to 
increase the number of voters, and thus reduce 
the Tory chances in Parliament. The struggle 
of the 19th century to enlarge the franchise was 
between Whigs who developed under Gladstone 
into the Liberal Party, and the Tories, who 
were developed under Disraeli into the Conser- 
vative Party. Even the electoral reforms were 
not exclusively Whig. Disraeli ‘dished the 
Whigs” by extending the franchise himself, when 
the Tories were in a minority. The theory 
they both worked on was that whoever enlarged 
the franchise got the votes of the new voters, 
and both competed to gain popular support by 
reforms, since in those days expanding Imper- 
ialism had reforms to offer. With the growth of 
trade unionism, in those days a force that 
could gain reforms under expanding capitalism 
(which it cannot do any longer), more reforms 
were squeezed out of the ruling-class at a time 
when the Liberals were in the ascendancy. Con- 
trary to predictions, the Liberal Party did not 
become wholly middle-class; nor the Conserva- 
tives wholly upper-class. They both competed 
for the two strata of society, and angled for 
working-class support by promises only. Lloyd 
George got popular by introducing the dole— 
maybe Woolton will get the same credit for 
introducing rationing! 

The Liberal Party was finally wrecked in the 
last war. 

Since Lloyd George left office it has not 
resumed power, and has split in various ways, 
some. climbing on to one band-waggon and some 
on to another, some forming the phoney Liberal- 
National Party of Conservatives in disguise, 
and some deciding they were Socialists after all. 
There still remains the independent Liberal 
Party. It has more candidates this election than 


hopes whatever of being the alternative Gov- 
ernment. The next Premier will be Churchill 
or a Labour man. All the Liberals hope to do 
is to increase their Parliamentary representation, 
and we fail to see how this is expected to solve 
any problems. The old ironic phrase about 
“His Majesty’s Opposition” became reality 
when the Leader of the Opposition was given 
a Governmental salary in 1938, and the Liberals 
are going to the country with that as their aim. 

We cannot refrain from pointing out that all 
the minor parties, like the I.L.P. (confined to 
a few old strongholds), Common Wealth (typi- 
cally confined to middle-class districts only) even 
the C.P., who attack us for being irresponsible 
in opposing voting, are merely making a joke 
of their participation in the elections by aiming 
at merely strengthening their parliamentary 
representation, thus putting up a few candidates 
here and there, with the aim of having a dozen 
instead of a handful of Parliamentary represen- 
tatives. They support Labour candidates in 
every other district, however! The exception 
proving the rule is that Mr. D. N. Pritt is get- 
ting Communist backing at Hammersmith against 
the official Labour candidate, although Mr. 
Pritt is horrified at the suggestion of his being 
a Communist—he merely supports them on 
every line, deviation, dot and comma, but apart 
from that he is a loyal supporter of the Labour 
Party and can’t understand why they expelled 
him. (Curiously enough, Mr. Maurice Edel- 
man and Mr. Tom Driberg are official Labour 
candidates though they can hardly be said to 
differ much from Mr. Pritt on the Russian 
question). 

The main Communist contribution to the 
election appears to be organized interruption 








going right beyond any bounds of de 
heckling. In the main they do it to Tor 
but also to Labour speakers opposing Comm 
ists. Typical C.P. tactics, of which we ¢ 
selves have had experience. 

Lord Beaverbrook seems to try to mol 
C.P. hecklers by his notorious pro-Stalin 
(but he’s off the party line now) and ask 
voters “to send back Stalin’s buddy, Churchi 


| Tory Lie | 


The general line of the Conservatives is 
adulate Churchill. It is good to know there 
one old-age pensioner they care about, anyw 
His poster looks down on us everywhere (he | 
the fortunate habit of losing about ten ye 
on his photographs and at least twenty on 
portraits—on some of them the hair on 
head even grows again). It is difficult to 
why his opponents claim it is unfair for him 
use the publicity they shoved on to him betwi 
1940 and 1945. They knew his character w 
enough, his record of pro-fascism from 1923 
1940 as regards Italy, and 1933 to 1938 as 
gards Germany, and yet allow him to get av 
with the pretence that he “foresaw everythin; 
They pushed him into the limelight for | 
simple reason that they were supporting a v 
without a principle, and therefore fell back 
the old expedient of praising one leader, a 
blaming another, reducing the world situati 
to a Churchill, a Hitler, a Roosevelt, a Mus: 
lini, a Stalin, as if such “great” men were a 
more than what Tolstoy called them—“tick 
of history”, just the label on the bottle 
poison. 











COLONIAL EXPL 


AFRICA DANCES, 
by Geoffrey Gorer. Penguin, 9d. 


THE NEGRO IN THE CARRIBEAN, 
by Eric Williams. Panaf Services, 5/- 


KENYA: THE LAND OF CONFLICT, 
by Jomo Kenyatta. Panaf Services, 1/6 


One of the principal results of the war in 
Europe has been that many millions of Europ- 
eans have been subjected to colonisation, and 
have been forced to live in the same kind of 
conditions which have been endured for centuries 
by the subject peoples of the British, French, 
Dutch and American empires. Firstly the 
people of the countries over-run by the Nazis, 
and now the people of Germany itself. have 


But when he arrived, he was so impressed 
the corruption and tyranny of the French admi) 
istration which governs most of West Afric 
that his book is very largely a picture of tl 
miserable existence of the Senegalese or Equi 
torial African native under a colonial syste 
that has often been regarded as a model on 
but which Gorer found on closer knowledge — 
be brutal in the extreme. 

Contrary to the legends, racial discriminatic 
is rampant in the French colonies, and the negr 
except for a few privileged Moslems in ar 
around Dakar, is treated almost completely | 
a means to obtain money and work. Fore 
labour and money taxes are exacted from po 
tribes who have to work very hard and go witl 
out necessary food in arder ta meet theese A, 


late George Lansbury, Will Thorne, now retir- 
ing at 87, the late Fred Jowett of the I.L.P., 
were representative workers who rose up, and 
however one may disagree with the reformist 
leadership of the old Labour Party, there is no 
doubt at all of its specific representative working- 
class nature. This is not altogether gone; from 
the trade union movement many figures have 
risen up (Bevin being the obvious one at the 
moment), but that period of the Labour Party’s 
history is vanishing. ‘The new generation that 
has come forward in the Labour Party is of 
another nature altogether. Hannen Swaffer has 
been making the point for a long time that the 
Tories had no right to call themselves “Nation- 
al”’—and now the Daily Herald re-echoes with 
the cry that only Labour is the National party, 
the Tories representing only one class. The 
contention is that if you want to vote “Nat- 
ional”, you have to vote Labour, and its Service 
candidates up to the ranks of Air Vice Marshal 
and Lieutenant-General and Commander nearly 
burst their blood-vessels at Churchill’s sugges- 
tion that they weren’t ‘‘National”. 

In a Press statement (14/6/45) Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, secretary of the Labour Party, made 
the following points as summed up in the Daily 
Herald: — 

“More than 130 of the candidates have 
served in the Forces in this war. Others 
served in the last. 

They include nearly all ranks from private 
to lieut.-general, stoker to commander, and 
aircraftman to air vice-marshal. 

“Never has any Party been more truly 
national in its appeal to the country. Of 
a list of 350 candidates whose careers were 
published yesterday, more than 120 are uni- 
versity graduates. 

No fewer than 105 have held managerial 
and other high business posts, or public 
positions other than those in local government. 

There are 31 professors, head-masters and 
lecturers, 43 barristers, solicitors and doctors, 
and 161 with experience in local government. 

Of the 597 only 150 are sponsored by trade 
unions and co-operative societies. 

Of these, more than 100 have had higher 
or secondary education. 

More than 50 have held Ministerial posts 
and would form the nucleus of a Labour 
Government.” 


THEY VOU WOPKEG OF WHS Tt WHOCYCE Car ReG 
the franchise got the votes of the new voters, 
and both competed to gain popular support by 
reforms, since in those days expanding Imper- 
ialism had reforms to offer. With the growth of 
trade unionism, in those days a force that 
could gain reforms under expanding capitalism 
(which it cannot do any longer), more reforms 
were squeezed out of the ruling-class at a time 
when the Liberals were in the ascendancy. Con- 
trary to predictions, the Liberal Party did not 
become wholly middle-class; nor the Conserva- 
tives wholly upper-class. They both competed 
for the two strata of society, and angled for 
working-class support by promises only. Lloyd 
George got popular by introducing the dole— 
maybe Woolton will get the same credit for 
introducing rationing! 

The Liberal Party was finally wrecked in the 
last war. 

Since Lloyd George left office it has not 
resumed power, and has split in various ways, 
some. climbing on to one band-waggon and some 
on to another, some forming the phoney Liberal- 
National Party of Conservatives in disguise, 
and some deciding they were Socialists after all. 
There still remains the independent Liberal 
Party. It has more candidates this election than 
for years, for the simple reason that there are 
more candidates this election than for years— 
so many business-men having been out of their 
accustomed routine in officer’s uniform, and 
seeking now a quick way to demobilization and 
an ascertained post-war career. 

The independent Liberals’ reputation for 
being “Left” is based wholly on their foreign 
policy. The majority were Popular Frontists 
in the days when that flourished, the News 
Chronicle in particular having a reputation for 
Stalinized Liberalism. At home the “Liberal” 
capitalists have taken no steps to earn any such 
“progressive” denomination, and the reason they 
took a “progressive” line on foreign affairs( in 
the Left Book Club sense of the word) is quite 
simply explained by the fact that there they had 
no power to back their statements by deeds. 

The fictitious halo cast by the ever-credulous 
“Left”—even parties like the I.L.P., let alone 
the Government itself—on the Beveridge 
Scheme, for better doles, has enabled Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge to revive the Liberal hopes. But 
with 300 candidates in 640 seats they have no 
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differ much from Mr. Pritt on the Russian 
question). 

The main Communist contribution to the 
election appears to be organized interruption 
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lini, a Stalin, as if such “great” men were a 
more than what Tolstoy called them—"“tick 
of history”, just the label on the bottle 
poison. 








COLONIAL EXPL¢ 


AFRICA DANCES, 
by Geoffrey Gorer. Penguin, 9d. 


THE NEGRO IN THE CARRIBEAN, 
by Eric Williams. Panaf Services, 5/- 


KENYA: THE LAND OF CONFLICT, 
by Jomo Kenyatta. Panaf Services, 1/6 


One of the principal results of the war in 
Europe has been that many millions of Europ- 
eans have been subjected to colonisation, and 
have been forced to live in the same kind of 
conditions which have been endured for centuries 
by the subject peoples of the British, French, 
Dutch and American empires. Firstly the 
people of the countries over-run by the Nazis, 
and now the people of Germany itself, have 
been made to live in that state of semi-slavery 
and near-starvation which is the common lot of 
the labourer in Kenya or the Indian coolie. 
These conditions of mass degradation, in which 
the evils of imperialism have been inflicted even 
on the natives of the imperialist countries them- 
selves, are at present imprinted on the minds 
and experiences of civilised people. It would, 
however, be unfortunate if the sad condition of 
the peoples of Europe were to make us forget 
the fact that these are the circumstances in 
which millions of African and Asiatic workers 
have been living, not for years, but for genera- 
tions. It is therefore opportune that a number 
of books should have been published recently 
which will bring back to people at present pre- 
occupied with European problems, the equally 
great tragedy of colonial exploitation. 

The first is a Penguin reprint of that excellent 
book, Africa Dances, by Geoffrey Gorer. 
Gorer is only by accident a recorder of colonial 
exploitation. He went to West Africa on an 
anthropological tour, with the intention of study- 
ing the surviving tribal dances of the Negroes. 


But when he arrived, he was so impressed 
the corruption and tyranny of the French admi: 
istration which governs most of West Afric 
that his book is very largely a picture of 1) 
miserable existence of the Senegalese or Equ 
torial African native under a colonial syste 
that has often been regarded as a model or 
but which Gorer found on closer knowledge 
be brutal in the extreme. 

Contrary to the legends, racial discriminatit 
is rampant in the French colonies, and the negr 
except for a few privileged Moslems in ar 
around Dakar, is treated almost completely — 
a means to obtain money and work. Fore 
labour and money taxes are exacted from po 
tribes who have to work very hard and go wit 
out necessary food in order to meet these d 
mands of the State. Failure to fulfil these ob! 
gations is punished with physical brutality, 
complete disregard of any legal rights of Ut 
natives. In addition, there is a system of mil 
tary conscription which has done a great de 
to break up the tribal life, and whose conditio 
are so harsh that a negro who goes into t) 
army is mourned as dead. The white officis 
are almost wholly corrupt, and supplement th« 
low salaries by what they can make out of t! 
people. Liberty, Equality and Fraternity are 
meaningless in the French colonies as they a 
in their customary ironic place on the walls — 
French prisons. 

The native culture which Gorer went to fis 
is dying swiftly under the impact of conseri| 
tion and missionary activities, but here and the 
he encountered tribes of primitive people wl 
had managed to retain their communal custor 
and their own means of expression throu; 
dancing and music. His descriptions of t 
dances and the fetishist rites of these tribes a 
extremely interesting, and are illustrated by sor 
remarkable photographs. For all-round intere 





WHY NOT FINGER PRINTS? 


The question of whether or not identity cards 
are to stay will be an urgent problem facing the 
next Government. 

Some weeks ago the Home Secretary—then 
Mr. Herbert Morrison—circularised police auth- 
orities throughout the country for their views. 

Replies received show that about 90: per cent. 
of the police authorities favour retention of the 


cards. 
Daily Mail, 12/6/45. 


The final word will rest with the people 
themselves who will cease to carry them 
now the original reason is no longer valid, 
and only the unadmitted reasons of round- 
ing-up “deserters” and maintaining labour 
conscription remain. 





Through the Press 





TRAGEDY 


Lieutenant-Commander Peter Scott, R.N.V.R., 
D.S.C., who has been adopted as Conservative 


‘candidate for the new constituency of North 


Wembley, tells me that his decision to leave the 
Navy and stand for Parliament was “the hardest 
thing he has ever had to do.” 

“T had just been put in command of a frigate,” 
he told me at the house of his mother, Lady 
Kennet, in Lancaster-gate. “I had watched her 
being built; commissioned her only a week or 
so before, and then I had to tell the men I was 


leaving them. It was the worst job I have ever 
head”? Ee Re RL TITER eS PO 


TAMERS OF REVOLUTION 


The view that the Russians are fostering the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia does not seem to 
be borne out by the facts as seen here. The 
atmosphere is no more, but probably less, revo- 
lutionary and Communist than it was in France 
immediately after the liberation. In Czecho- 
slovakia, as in other European countries, workers’ 
committees have seized factories, committees of 
national liberation have become temporary 
wielders of authority, and revolutionary guards 
and militias have sprung into being. 

At present the revolution is being tamed rather 


THE PRICE OF WATER 


Campbeltown Council are protesting agail 
a demand by the Duke of Argyll, who ow 
most of the county of Argyll, for an annual r¢ 
of £4500 for water which flows into the to\ 
at the rate of 2500 gallons a day from his res 
voir at Crosshill. 

The Duke, who is 73, is hereditary Master 
the Royal Household of Scotland and Lo 
Lieutenant of Argyll. 

His demand followed the council’s refusal 
pay him £17,000 for the reservoir which, it 
said, is inadequate to supply any further exte 
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WHY NOT FINGER PRINTS? 


The question of whether or not identity cards 
are to stay will be an urgent problem facing the 
next Government. 

Some weeks ago the Home Secretary—then 
Mr. Herbert Morrison—circularised police auth- 
orities throughout the country for their views. 

Replies received show that about 90' per cent. 
of the police authorities favour retention of the 


cards. 
Daily Mail, 12/6/45. 


The final word will rest with the people 
themselves who will cease to carry them 
now the original reason is no longer valid, 
and only the unadmitted reasons of round- 
ing-up “deserters” and maintaining labour 
conscription remain. 


CHEESE CAKE FOR 
CHURCH 


Revolutionary proposals, including an adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers, for “‘the con- 
‘version of England to the Christian faith” are 
‘made in the 170-page report of the Commission 
‘on Evangelism appointed by the Archbishiops 
of Canterbury and York. : 

Deploring the present drift from religion and 
urgently calling for definite action, the report, 
which is to be distributed to 13,000 parishes, 
declares: 

“The majority of the Commission believe that 
the Church should make an adventure in 
Christian education through advertising upon a 
nation-wide scale, and with expert advice in 
what is a highly specialised art.” 

News Chronicle, 19/6/45. 


We hope the Commission on Evangelism 
will not forget that Betty Grable’s legs are 
most popular and offer an excellent adver- 
tising medium. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


To-day I talked to a bashful millionaire. He 
was Major Horace Elgin Dodge, Jun., the 
motor-car heir, who, it has just been disclosed, 
‘has married for the fourth time. 

Major Dodge is 44. His first wife was Lois 
Knowlton and when they were divorced in 1927 
the settled £2,000,000 on her. 

Then, in 1928, he married Miss Muriel 
Dorothy Sisman, a Detroit girl. After ten years 
-there was a legal separation. Soon afterwards 
“Mrs. Dodge II brought an action against him 
sfor £100,000. The suit was settled privately. 
According to one account, Major Dodge agreed 
to pay her £6,000 a year. 

Mrs. Dodge III was show-girl Mickey Devine. 
‘Early last year there was a Reno parting, with 
a reported settlement for Miss Devine of a mil- 


‘Mion dollars. 
Star, 5/6/45. 
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TRAGEDY 


Lieutenant-Commander Peter Scott, R.N.V.R., 
D.S.C., who has been adopted as Conservative 


‘candidate for the new constituency of North 


Wembley, tells me that his decision to leave the 
Navy and stand for Parliament was “the hardest 
thing he has ever had to do.” 

“T had just been put in command of a frigate,” 
he told me at the house of his mother, Lady 
Kennet, in Lancaster-gate. “I had watched her 
being built; commissioned her only a week or 
so before, and then I had to tell the men I was 
leaving them. It was the worst job I have ever 
had.” Evening News, 8/6/45. 


Stop, Lieutenant, you’re breaking the hearts 
of the men who have to stay in the Navy 
with no prospects of a post-war career. 
How sorry they feel for you! 


HORSES, DOGS AND 
CANDIDATES 


Bearing the Tory banner now is Air-Commo- 
dore Lionel Heald, K.C., and it is also probable 
that Mr. E. Gilmore, who calls himself a sports- 
man‘s candidate, will stand as an Independent. 

Already posters have appeared in the consti- 
tuency saying: “Horses and dogs may fail you, 
but never Gilmore.” 

Star, 5/6/45. 


AMATEURS: A PARALLEL 


Comments on will-making by unqualified per- 
sons were made by Mr. Justice Vaisey in the 
Chancery Division to-day. 

“Tt was monstrous that a man should penalise 
his wife and family by going to an expert in 
some other business to draw up his will,” he 
said. 

“T suppose nothing will prevent people doing 
thtis,’ he added, “nor will anything prevent 
them going to quacks when they are sick. To 
expect an insurance broker, schoolmaster or 
clergyman to draw up a complicated thing like 


this is lunacy.” 
Evening Standard, 15/6/45. 


Needless to say, of course, it is not lunacy 
but wise statesmanship to send the same 
insurance brokers, schoolmasters and clergy- 
men to Parliament, where they can draw up 
far more complicated things than wills, in 
the form of detailed Bills of everything 
from Welsh Burial Grounds to the legal 
administration of Sierra Leone. The “risk 
of littigation” is covered by the Govern- 
ment and by those “penalised by the half- 
baked conceptions not properly thought 
out. 


TAMERS OF REVOLUTION 


The view that the Russians are fostering the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia does not seem to 
be borne out by the facts as seen here. The 
atmosphere is no more, but probably less, revo- 
lutionary and Communist than it was in France 
immediately after the liberation. In Czecho- 
slovakia, as in other European countries, workers’ 
committees have seized factories, committees of 
national liberation have become temporary 
wielders of authority, and revolutionary guards 
and militias have sprung into being. 

At present the revolution is being tamed rather 
than encouraged both in the Russian and Ameri- 
can zones. Old managers and owners of fac- 
tories, who at first were removed by the workers, 
are now being reinstated in their jobs, provided 
they were not notorious collaborators. The old 
police appears side by side with the revolutionary 


guard. 
Observer, 10/6/45. 


WHEN IS COMPULSION 
NOT COMPULSION? 


The Trades Union Congress holds the view 
that in an economy where prices, investments, 
raw materials and production are subject to 
Government control, the most effective use of 
available man-power must be as sured, but with 
adequate safeguards for the individual workers. 

This may involve the obligation on employers 
to engage workers only through the Ministry of 
Labour or approved agencies. 

But the power to direct individuals will be re- 
laxed by a Labour Government to the greatest 
possible extent consistent with the national needs 
of post-war reconstruction, in order to reinstate 
the personal freedom and the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen for which the Labour Movement 
has always contended and for which this war 
has been fought. 

From the Election appeal, “A Call 
to the Workers” issued by the 
General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. 


The Jesuit Fathers would be hard put to it 
to maintain their famed supremacy in the 
art of equivocation these days. Workers 
are not to be directed under a Labour Gov- 
ernment, says the T.U.C. Oh, no, on the 
contrary, only employers are to be forced. 
They will have to get workers through the 
Ministry of Labour. But of course the 
worker isn’t forced to seek work through 
the Ministry of Labour and take a job of 
their choosing. He still retain the famous 
freedom to sit on a park bench and starve. 


THE PRICE OF WATER 


Campbeltown Council are protesting again: 
a demand by the Duke of Argyll, who own 
most of the county of Argyll, for an annual rer 
of £4500 for water which flows into the tow 
at the rate of 2500 gallons a day from his reser 
voir at Crosshill. 

The Duke, who is 73, is hereditary Master ¢ 
the Royal Household of Scotland and Lor 
Lieutenant of Argyll. 

His demand followed the council’s refusal t 
pay him £17,000 for the reservoir which, it | 
said, is inadequate to supply any further exten 
sion of the town. 

He has assured the town that he will not cu 
off the water, but, to preserve his interests, con 
tinuation of supply will be given for ten year 
at a yearly rent of £4500. 

Jolly decent of the Duke not to cut off th 
water but merely to ask £4,500 a year fo 


it. 


RACIAL DISCRIMNIATION 

Oakland (California) May 21.—The Nationa 
Negro Council adopted to-day a resolution call 
ing on President Truman “to correct discrimina 
tion against returning Negro troops”. 

The resolution said: ‘Negroes complaine 
that their demands for combat service has bee 
‘almost entirely ignored’ and, consequently 
under the American Army’s point system figur 
ing credit for discharge, Negro troops are “des 
tined to be the last to return home.” 

A.P. of America 


STATE REASON FOR 
DETECTIVE STORIES 


The Soviet Union is at last going to hay 
home-produced detective stories! 

The man who had been largely responsibl 
for influencing this change in literary policy i 
Leo Sheinin. Sheinin, technically known a 
Examining Magistrate, is in fact one of th 
most important crime experts of Lubianka, Mos 
cow’s Scotland Yard. 

He explained the reasons for the re-birth © 
the detective story. 

“First, Stalin’s words that we must expose t 
our people the bloody methods of foreign espion 
age. 

“Second, we must publicise the heroic worl 
of our Soviet agents. 

“Third, we must impress on the public th 
necessity of guarding military and State secrets 
and of constant vigilance. 

“Reading of detective novels will trai) 
readers’ powers of observation and analysis 
Such books are a deterrent to crime for the 
show that the criminal, however artful, alway 


comes to a bad end. 
Daily Mirror, 20/6/45 


WAR COMMENTARY—FOR ANARCHISM, 30th JUNE, 1945 


AY YER PENNY ... 


| «Lett U “Left Unity nity” | 


Well, that sums up the position of é, Labour 
Party. It no longer even claims to be a work- 
ing-class party. That being so, why all the 
talk about working-class unity? In fact, even 
that is dropped—the politicians now talk of 
“Left unity” which even is taken to include 
the Liberals, who can’t even muster a plain 
“Mister” for their election broadcasts. The 
Liberal Party in this country was always an 
upper-class movement. The original cleavage 
between Whigs and Tories was not essentially on 
class grounds (in fact the Whigs contained the 
oldest aristocratic families) but on the question 
of the monarchy. The Whigs defeated the 
Tories and brought in the Hanover dynasty. 
When the Tories finally accepted this monarchy, 
they got back into power and kept out the 
Whigs, who began to take over the liberal prin- 
ciples gaining ascendancy outside Parliament, 
especially Parliamentary reform, in order to 
increase the number of voters, and thus reduce 
the Tory chances in Parliament. The struggle 
of the 19th century to enlarge the franchise was 
between Whigs who developed under Gladstone 
into the Liberal Party, and the Tories, who 
were developed under Disraeli into the Conser- 
vative Party. Even the electoral reforms were 
not exclusively Whig. Disraeli ‘dished the 
Whigs” by extending the franchise himself, when 
the Tories were in a minority. The theory 
they both worked on was that whoever enlarged 
the franchise got the votes of the new voters, 
and both competed to gain popular support by 
reforms, since in those days expanding Imper- 
ialism had reforms to offer. With the growth of 
trade unionism, in those days a force that 
could gain reforms under expanding capitalism 
(which it cannot do any longer), more reforms 
were squeezed out of the ruling-class at a time 
when the Liberals were in the ascendancy. Con- 
trary to predictions, the Liberal Party did not 
become wholly middle-class; nor the Conserva- 
tives wholly upper-class. They both competed 
for the two strata of society, and angled for 
working-class support by promises only. Lloyd 
George got popular by introducing the dole— 
maybe Woolton will get the same credit for 
introducing rationing! 

The Liberal Party was finally wrecked in the 
last war. 

Since Lloyd George left office it has not 
resumed power, and has split in various ways, 
some. climbing on to one band-waggon and some 
on to another, some forming the phoney Liberal- 
National Party of Conservatives in disguise, 
and some deciding they were Socialists after all. 
There still remains the independent Liberal 
Party, It has more candidates this election than 
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hopes whatever of being the alternative Gov- 
ernment. The next Premier will be Churchill 
or a Labour man. All the Liberals hope to do 
is to increase their Parliamentary representation, 
and we fail to see how this is expected to solve 
any problems. The old ironic phrase about 
“His Majesty’s Opposition” became reality 
when the Leader of the Opposition was given 
a Governmental salary in 1938, and the Liberals 
are going to the country with that as their aim. 

We cannot refrain from pointing out that all 
the minor parties, like the I.L.P. (confined to 
a few old strongholds), Common Wealth (typi- 
cally confined to middle-class districts only) even 
the C.P., who attack us for being irresponsible 
in opposing voting, are merely making a joke 
of their participation in the elections by aiming 
at merely strengthening their parliamentary 
representation, thus putting up a few candidates 
here and there, with the aim of having a dozen 
instead of a handful of Parliamentary represen- 
tatives. They support Labour candidates in 
every other district, however! The exception 
proving the rule is that Mr. D. N. Pritt is get- 
ting Communist backing at Hammersmith against 
the official Labour candidate, although Mr. 
Pritt is horrified at the suggestion of his being 
a Communist—he merely supports them on 
every line, deviation, dot and comma, but apart 
from that he is a loyal supporter of the Labour 
Party and can’t understand why they expelled 
him. (Curiously enough, Mr. Maurice Edel- 
man and Mr. Tom Driberg are official Labour 
candidates though they can hardly be said to 
differ much from Mr. Pritt on the Russian 
question). 

The main Communist contribution to the 
election appears to be organized interruption 


going right beyond any bounds of decent 
heckling. In the main they do it to Tories, 


but also to Labour speakers opposing Commun- — 


ists. Typical C.P. tactics, of which we our- 
selves have had experience. 

Lord Beaverbrook seems to try to mollify 
C.P. hecklers by his notorious pro-Stalinism 
(but he’s off the party line now) and asking 
voters ‘“‘to send back Stalin’s buddy, Churchill’, 


| Tory Lie | 


The general line of the Conservatives is to 
adulate Churchill. It is good to know there is 
one old-age pensioner they care about, anyway. 
His poster looks down on us everywhere (he has 
the fortunate habit of losing about ten years 
on his photographs and at least twenty on his 
portraits—on some of them the hair on _ his 
head even grows again). It is difficult to see 
why his opponents claim it is unfair for him to 
use the publicity they shoved on to him between 
1940 and 1945. They knew his character well 
enough, his record of pro-fascism from 1923 to 
1940 as regards Italy, and 1933 to 1938 as re- 
gards Germany, and yet allow him to get away 
with the pretence that he “foresaw everything”. 
They pushed him into the limelight for the 
simple reason that they were supporting a war 
without a principle, and therefore fell back on 
the old expedient of praising one leader, and 
blaming another, reducing the world situation 
to a Churchill, a Hitler, a Roosevelt, a Musso- 
lini, a Stalin, as if such “great” men were any 
more than what Tolstoy called them—“tickets 
of history”, just the label on the bottle of 
poison. 











Behind Churchill’s banner (ttade-union, as it 
were) sally the Big Business representatives, and 
Society idlers, in uniform for the duration. The 
Daily Express angle on the elections is illumin- 
ating—it harps on “giving youth a chance’ and 
assistance to Servicemen running for Parliament. 
Now the vast mass of youth and of Servicemen 
have no such opportunities. They ask us to 
give such opportunities to a very small minority. 
But why? If they are out to “do the public 
good” one might say that people “with a good 
war record” are the last people to choose— 
“they've done their bit in the war, now let 
someone else do the work” might be the reply. 
But that is nonsense because the Daily Express 
like the candidates themselves and everyone else 
bar the enthusiastic volunteers, who do the real 
work of the Election, knows that these people 
aren’t out to “do the public good” primarily, 
even though in many cases they believe they 


will, but are out for a career. 

A “human story” in the eae Mirror sums 
up the matter perfectly. . Robert Boothby, 
Conservative M.P. (who A tis told off once by 
Mr. Churchill for being over-enthusiastic about 
the defence of Czechoslovakia in 1938 as it be- 
came known Mr. Boothby had financial interests 
in Czechoslovakia—we poor fools couldn’t see 
why the entire bunch weren’t similarly repri- 
manded for being over-enthusiastic about the 
defence of Britain in 1940); is engaged to 
a Swedish Hollywood script-writer, who is 
attacked in the U.S. Press as a_ pro-Nazi 
propagandist. The lady told the reports that 
if Bob were elected she would marry him, but 
if he were not elected she would not, as she 
would feel then that she had ruined his carecr 
and she would always feel a reproach for it, 
as after all, ‘‘a man’s career comes first’’. 


It’s all very true and all very touching, but 
why do they pretend to be altruists? 
A. M. 





COLONIAL EXPLOITATION 


AFRICA DANCES, 
by Geoffrey Gorer. Penguin, 9d. 


THE NEGRO IN THE CARRIBEAN, 
by Eric Williams. Panaf Services, 5/- 


KENYA: THE LAND OF CONFLICT, 
by Jomo Kenyatta, Panaf Services, 1/6 


One of the principal results of the war in 
Europe has been that many millions of Europ- 
eans have been subjected to colonisation, and 
have been forced to live in the same kind of 
conditions which have been endured for centuries 
by the subject peoples of the British, French, 
Dutch and American empires. Firstly the 
people of the countries over-run by the Nazis, 
and now the people of Germany itself, have 


But when he arrived, he was so impressed by 
the corruption and tyranny of the French admin- 
istration which governs most of West Africa, 
that his book is very largely a picture of the 
miserable existence of the Senegalese or Equa- 
torial African native under a colonial system 
that has often been regarded as a model one, 
but which Gorer found on closer knowledge to 
be brutal in the extreme. 

Contrary to the legends, racial discrimination 
is rampant in the French colonies, and the negro, 
except for a few privileged Moslems in and 
around Dakar, is treated almost completely as 
a means to obtain money and work. Forced 
labour and money taxes are exacted from poor 
tribes who have to work very hard and go with- 
out necessary food in order to meet these de- 
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this is the best Penguin we have had for some 
time. 

The Negro in the Caribbean, by Eric Wil- 
liams, gives a well-documented account of the 
economic and social conditions under which the 
coloured workers of the West Indies exist. Here 
the evil is not so much direct political oppres- 
sion, as the economic exploitation by the big 
traders in tropical products, such as sugar, and 
the starvation and unemployment which arise 
from over-population combined with an un- 
balanced culture of commercial crops instead of 
food crops for home consumption, 

Kenya: the Land of Conflict, by Jomo Ken- 
yatta, gives a much shorter account of the savage 
oppression by which the whites in East Africa 
have robbed the Negro of his lands and driven 
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the ‘Tories were in a minority, The theory 
they both worked on was that whoever enlarged 
the franchise got the votes of the new voters, 
and both competed to gain popular support by 
reforms, since in those days expanding Imper- 
ialism had reforms to offer. With the growth of 
trade unionism, in those days a force that 
could gain reforms under expanding capitalism 
(which it cannot do any longer), more reforms 
were squeezed out of the ruling-class at a time 
when the Liberals were in the ascendancy. Con- 
trary to predictions, the Liberal Party did not 
become wholly middle-class; nor the Conserva- 
tives wholly upper-class. ‘They both competed 
for the two strata of society, and angled for 
working-class support by promises only. Lloyd 
George got popular by introducing the dole— 
maybe Woolton will get the same credit for 
introducing rationing! 

The Liberal Party was finally wrecked in the 
last war. 

Since Lloyd George left office it has not 
resumed power, and has split in various ways, 
some. climbing on to one band-waggon and some 
on to another, some forming the phoney Liberal- 
National Party of Conservatives in disguise, 
and some deciding they were Socialists after all. 
There still remains the independent Liberal 
Party. It has more candidates this election than 
for years, for the simple reason that there are 
more candidates this election than for years— 
so many business-men having been out of their 
accustomed routine in officer’s uniform, and 
seeking now a quick way to demobilization and 
an ascertained post-war career. 

The independent Liberals’ reputation for 
being “Left” is based wholly on their foreign 
policy. The majority were Popular Frontists 
in the days when that flourished, the News 
Chronicle in particular having a reputation for 
Stalinized Liberalism. At home the “Liberal” 
capitalists have taken no steps to earn any such 
“progressive” denomination, and the reason they 
took a “progressive” line on foreign affairs( in 
the Left Book Club sense of the word) is quite 
simply explained by the fact that there they had 
no power to back their statements by deeds. 

The fictitious halo cast by the ever-credulous 
“Left”—even parties like the I.L.P., let alone 
the Government itselfi—on the Beveridge 
Scheme, for better doles, has enabled Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge to revive the Liberal hopes. But 
with 300 candidates in 640 seats they have no 


man and Mr. ‘Tom Driberg are official Labour 
candidates though they can hardly be said to 
differ much from Mr. Pritt on the Russian 
question). 

The main Communist contribution to the 
election appears to be organized interruption 


blaming another, reducing the world situation 
to a Churchill, a Hitler, a Roosevelt, a Musso- 
lini, a Stalin, as if such “great” men were any 
more than what Tolstoy called them—“tickets 
of history”, just the label on the bottle of 
poison. 


and she would always feel a reproach for it, 
as after all, “a man’s career comes first’’. 
It’s all very true and all very touching, but 
why do they pretend to be altruists? 
A.M. 








COLONIAL EXPLOITATION 


AFRICA DANCES, 
by Geoffrey Gorer. Penguin, 9d. 


THE NEGRO IN THE CARRIBEAN, 
by Eric Williams. Panaf Services, 5/- 


KENYA: THE LAND OF CONFLICT, 
by Jomo Kenyatta. Panaf Services, 1/6 


One of the principal results of the war in 
Europe has been that many millions of Europ- 
eans have been subjected to colonisation, and 
have been forced to live in the same kind of 
conditions which have been endured for centuries 
by the subject peoples of the British, French, 
Dutch and American empires. Firstly the 
people of the countries over-run by the Nazis, 
and now the people of Germany itself, have 
been made to live in that state of semi-slavery 
and near-starvation which is the common lot of 
the labourer in Kenya or the Indian coolie. 
These conditions of mass degradation, in which 
the evils of imperialism have been inflicted even 
on the natives of the imperialist countries them- 
selves, are at present imprinted on the minds 
and experiences of civilised people. It would, 
however, be unfortunate if the sad condition of 
the peoples of Europe were to make us forget 
the fact that these are the circumstances in 
which millions of African and Asiatic workers 
have been living, not for years, but for genera- 
tions. It is therefore opportune that a number 
of books should have been published recently 
which will bring back to people at present pre- 
occupied with European problems, the equally 
great tragedy of colonial exploitation. 

The first is a Penguin reprint of that excellent 
book, Africa Dances, by Geoffrey Gorer. 
Gorer is only by accident a recorder of colonial 
exploitation. He went to West Africa on an 
anthropological tour, with the intention of study- 
ing the surviving tribal dances of the Negroes. 


But when he arrived, he was so impressed by 
the corruption and tyranny of the French admin- 
istration which governs most of West Africa, 
that his book is very largely a picture of the 
miserable existence of the Senegalese or Equa- 
torial African native under a colonial system 
that has often been regarded as a model one, 
but which Gorer found on closer knowledge to 
be brutal in the extreme. 

Contrary to the legends, racial discrimination 
is rampant in the French colonies, and the negro, 
except for a few privileged Moslems in and 
around Dakar, is treated almost completely as 
a means to obtain money and work. Forced 
labour and money taxes are exacted from poor 
tribes who have to work very hard and go with- 
out necessary food in order to meet these de- 
mands of the State. Failure to fulfil these obli- 
gations is punished with physical brutality, in 
complete disregard of any legal rights of the 
natives. In addition, there is a system of mili- 
tary conscription which has done a great deal 
to break up the tribal life, and whose conditions 
are so harsh that a negro who goes into the 
army is mourned as dead. The white officials 
are almost wholly corrupt, and supplement their 
low salaries by what they can make out of the 
people. Liberty, Equality and Fraternity are as 
meaningless in the French colonies as they are 
in their customary ironic place on the walls of 
French prisons. 

The native culture which Gorer went to find 
is dying swiftly under the impact of conscrip- 
tion and missionary activities, but here and there 
he encountered tribes of primitive people who 
had managed to retain their communal customs 


and their own means of expression through 


dancing and music. His descriptions of the 
dances and the fetishist rites of these tribes are 
extremely interesting, and are illustrated by some 
remarkable photographs. For all-round interest, 


this is the best Penguin we have had for some 
time. 

; The Negro in the Caribbean, by Eric Wil- 
liams, gives a well-documented account of the 
economic and social conditions under which the 
coloured workers of the West Indies exist. Here 
the evil is not so much direct political oppres- 
sion, as the economic exploitation by the big 
traders in tropical products, such as sugar, and 
the starvation and unemployment which arise 
from over-population combined with an un- 
balanced culture of commercial crops instead of 
food crops for home consumption. 

Kenya: the Land of Conflict, by Jomo Ken- 
yatta, gives a much shorter account of the savage 
oppression by which the whites in East Africa 
have robbed the Negro of his lands and driven 
him into a degraded wage slavery and, as in 
1943, into a state of famine caused almost wholly 
by the lack of adequate lands. 

These two pamphlets contain information on 
colonial matters which deserves a wide circula- 
tion. It is therefore unfortunate that they are 
priced so highly. It is unfortunaté also that 
their authors should tend to seek the solution 
for their problems in political action, in forms 
of “self-government” which will only lead to 
nationalism and an accentuation of the class 
division which has already arisen within the 
ranks of colonial peoples. Negro rulers are no 
better than white rulers, as has been shown by 
the example of the Negro republic of Liberia, 
whose corruption and exploitation has been 
described eloquently in Graham Greene’s Four- 
ney without Maps. The liberation of the colo- 
nial peoples will only be effective if it is based 
on an anarchic co-operation, whose prototypes 
are to be found rather among native forms of 
organisation than among the “democratic institu- 
tions” of their exploiters. 


G.W. 








Through the Press 


TRAGEDY 


Lieutenant-Commander Peter Scott, R.N.V.R., 
D.S.C., who has been adopted as Conservative 
candidate for the new constituency of North 
Wembley, tells me that his decision to leave the 
Navy and stand for Parliament was “the hardest 
thing he has ever had to do.” 

“T had just been put in command of a frigate,” 
he told me at the house of his mother, Lady 
Kennet, in Lancaster-gate. ‘“‘I had watched her 
being built; commissioned her only a week or 
80 before, and then I had to tell the men I was 


TAMERS OF REVOLUTION 


The view that the Russians are fostering the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia does not seem to 
be borne out by the facts as seen here. The 
atmosphere is no more, but probably less, revo- 
lutionary and Communist than it was in France 
immediately after the liberation. In Czecho- 
slovakia, as in other European countries, workers’ 
committees have seized factories, committees of 
national liberation have become temporary 
wielders of authority, and revolutionary guards 


anda miliciag have aenruna intn haing 


THE PRICE OF WATER 


Campbeltown Council are protesting against 
a demand by the Duke of Argyll, who owns 
most of the county of Argyll, for an annual rent 
of £4500 for water which flows into the town 
at the rate of 2500 gallons a day from his reser- 
voir at Crosshill. 

The Duke, who is 73, is hereditary Master of 
the Royal Household of Scotland and Lord 
Lieutenant of Argyll. 

His demand followed the council’s refusal to 
pay him £17,000 for the reservoir which, it is 


FOR GOD, KING, EMPIR 
AND SOCIALISM 


Labour candidates come from all th 
and all the callings. abc aed 


Because of that, Lieutenant Skeffington- 
Lodge, the Socialist candidate for Bedford, is 
using the Union Jack on all his plaforms, asking 
all his Supporters to wear their VE barges and 
choosing as his colours red, white and blue. 

Hannen Swaffer in Daily Herald, 18/6/45. 


More times than one can possibly remember 
Hannen Swaffer has inveighed against the 
dirty trick of the Tories” in “using the 


national colours for partisan political pur- 
poses’”’. 
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TRAGEDY 


Lieutenant-Commander Peter Scott, R.N.V.R., 
D.S.C., who has been adopted as Conservative 
‘candidate for the new constituency of North 
Wembley, tells me that his decision to leave the 
Navy and stand for Parliament was “the hardest 
thing he has ever had to do.” 

“T had just been put in command of a frigate,” 
he told me at the house of his mother, Lady 
Kennet, in Lancaster-gate. ‘I had watched her 
being built; commissioned her only a week or 
so before, and then I had to tell the men I was 
leaving them. It was the worst job I have ever 
had.” Evening News, 8/6/45. 


Stop, Lieutenant, you’re breaking the hearts 
of the men who have to stay in the Navy 
with no prospects of a post-war career. 
How sorry they feel for you! 


HORSES, DOGS AND 
CANDIDATES 


Bearing the Tory banner now is Air-Commo- 
dore Lionel Heald, K.C., and it is also probable 
that Mr. E. Gilmore, who calls himself a sports- 
man‘s candidate, will stand as an Independent. 

Already posters have appeared in the consti- 
tuency saying: “Horses and dogs may fail you, 
but never Gilmore.” 

Star, 5/6/45. 


AMATEURS: A PARALLEL 


Comments on will-making by unqualified per- 
sons were made by Mr. Justice Vaisey in the 
Chancery Division to-day. 

“Tt was monstrous that a man should penalise 
his wife and family by going to an expert in 
some other business to draw up his will,’ he 
said. 

“T suppose nothing will prevent people doing 
thtis,’ he added, “nor will anything prevent 
them going to quacks when they are sick. To 
expect an insurance broker, schoolmaster or 
clergyman to draw up a complicated thing like 


this is lunacy.” 
Evening Standard, 15/6/45. 


Needless to say, of course, it is not lunacy 
but wise statesmanship to send the same 
insurance brokers, schoolmasters and clergy- 
men to Parliament, where they can draw up 
far more complicated things than wills, in 
the form of detailed Bills of everything 
from Welsh Burial Grounds to the legal 
administration of Sierra Leone. The “risk 
of littigation” is covered by the Govern- 
ment and by those “penalised by the half- 
baked conceptions not properly thought 
out.” 


Through the Press 


TAMERS OF REVOLUTION 


The view that the Russians are fostering the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia does not seem to 
be borne out by the facts as seen here. The 
atmosphere is no more, but probably less, revo- 
lutionary and Communist than it was in France 
immediately after the liberation. In Czecho- 
slovakia, as in other European countries, workers’ 
committees have seized factories, committees of 
national liberation have become temporary 
wielders of authority, and revolutionary guards 
and militias have sprung into being. 

At present the revolution is being tamed rather 
than encouraged both in the Russian and Ameri- 
can zones. Old managers and owners of fac- 
tories, who at first were removed by the workers, 
are now being reinstated in their jobs, provided 
they were not notorious collaborators. The old 
police appears side by side with the revolutionary 


guard. 
Observer, 10/6/45. 


WHEN IS COMPULSION 
NOT COMPULSION? 


The Trades Union Congress holds the view 
that in an economy where prices, investments, 
raw materials and production are subject to 
Government control, the most effective use of 
available man-power must be as sured, but with 
adequate safeguards for the individual workers. 

This may involve the obligation on employers 
to engage workers only through the Ministry of 
Labour or approved agencies. 

But the power to direct individuals will be re- 
laxed by a Labour Government to the greatest 
possible extent consistent with the national needs 
of post-war reconstruction, in order to reinstate 
the personal freedom and the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen for which the Labour Movement 
has always contended and for which this war 
has been fought. 

From the Election appeal, “A Call 
to the Workers” issued by the 
General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. 


The Jesuit Fathers would be hard put to it 
to maintain their famed supremacy in the 
art of equivocation these days. Workers 
are not to be directed under a Labour Goy- 
ernment, says the T.U.C. Oh, no, on the 
contrary, only employers are to be forced. 
They will have to get workers through the 
Ministry of Labour. But of course the 
worker isn’t forced to seek work through 
the Ministry of Labour and take a job of 
their choosing. He still retain the famous 
freedom to sit on a park bench and starve. 








THE PRICE OF WATER 


Campbeltown Council are protesting against 
a demand by the Duke of Argyll, who owns 
most of the county of Argyll, for an annual rent 
of £4500 for water which flows into the town 
at the rate of 2500 gallons a day from his reser- 
voir at Crosshill. 

The Duke, who is 73, is hereditary Master of 
the Royal Household of Scotland and Lord 
Lieutenant of Argyll. 

His demand followed the council’s refusal to 
pay him £17,000 for the reservoir which, it is 
said, is inadequate to supply any further exten- 
sion of the town. 

He has assured the town that he will not cut 
off the water, but, to preserve his interests, con- 
tinuation of supply will be given for ten years 
at a yearly rent of £4500. 

Jolly decent of the Duke not to cut off the 
water but merely to ask £4,500 a year for 


it. 


RACIAL DISCRIMNIATION 

Oakland (California) May 21.—The National 
Negro Council adopted to-day a resolution call- 
ing on President Truman “to correct discrimina- 
tion against returning Negro troops”. 

The resolution said: “Negroes complained 
that their demands for combat service has been 
‘almost entirely ignored’ and, consequently, 
under the American Army’s point system figur- 
ing credit for discharge, Negro troops are “‘des- 
tined to be the last to return home.” 

A.P, of America. 


STATE REASON FOR 
DETECTIVE STORIES 


The Soviet Union is at last going to have 
home-produced detective stories! 

The man who had been largely responsible 
for influencing this change in literary policy is 
Leo Sheinin. Sheinin, technically known as 
Examining Magistrate, is in fact one of the 
most important crime experts of Lubianka, Mos- 
cow’s Scotland Yard. 

He explained the reasons for the re-birth of 
the detective story. 

“First, Stalin’s words that we must expose to 
our people the bloody methods of foreign espion- 
age. 
“Second, we must publicise the heroic work 
of our Soviet agents. 

“Third, we must impress on the public the 
necessity of guarding military and State secrets, 
and of constant vigilance. 

“Reading of detective novels will train 
readers’ powers of observation and analysis. 
Such books are a deterrent to crime for they 
show that the criminal, however artful, always 


comes to a bad end. 
Daily Mirror, 20/6/45. 


FOR GOD, KING, EMPIRE 
AND SOCIALISM 


Labour candidates com 
and all the callings. igen aes 
Because of that, Lieutenant Skeffington- 
Lodge, the Socialist candidate for Bedford, is 
using the Union Jack on all his plaforms, asking 
all his Supporters to wear their VE barges and 
choosing as his colours red, white and blue. 
Hannen Swaffer in Daily Herald, 18/6/45. 


More times than one can possibly remember 
Hannen Swaffer has inveighed against the 
“dirty trick of the Tories” in “using the 
national colours for partisan political pur- 
poses’’. 


FORD'S SHARE IN THE 
WAR EFFORT 


The Right Hon. Lord Perry of Stock Harvard, 
K.B.E., LL.D., the chairman, presided at the 
Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the Ford 
Motor Company Limited, held in London. 

The following is his statement circulated with 
the report and accounts ; — 

In again following the practice of issuing a 
statement instead of addressing you from the 
chair I propose to take advantage of current 
facilities to give more information about our 
war-time activities than has been possible during 
the last few years. In due course we shall 
issue a detailed review of your company’s part 
in the war effort of the United Nations which I 
am confident you will receive, and read, with 
pride. 

I convey a message of sympathy to those who 
have suffered loss or injury in air raids and to 
the families of the 131 employees in the Forces 
who have given their lives for their country or 
are at present reported missing. 

In furtherance of the consistent policy of con- 
serving cash resources the directors recommend 
that a dividend of 6 per cent., subject to income- 
tax, be declared at the coming annual general 
meeting. This is the same rate of dividend as 
paid during each of the war years. 

The Times, 25/6/45. 


A TIP FROM MRS. TIPTAFT 


A boost from his wife is printed on the back 
of the election address of Mr. Norman Tiptaft 
(Ind.), one of six candidates in the Handsworth 
division of Birmingham. 

Leaving others to tell of her husband’s public 
work, Mrs. Tiptaft describes him at home. 

“He knows why the kitchen sink should be 
built higher and slope down; he’s washed up 
dishes at it hundreds of times. He knows about 
rations; he’s cooked them. He knows about 
queues; he’s stood in them. He can make a bed 
quicker than most people.” 

_ “Ladies,” Mrs. Tiptaft appeals, “you want 
him as your M.P. Send Norman to Parliament 
with the biggest majority you can. He’ll speak 
up for you there. He will.” 

Evening Standard, 16/6/45. 





WAR COMMENTARY—FOR ANARCHISM, 30th JUNE, 1945 





Trade Unions Fail) TOWARDS A REVO} 


The way to the workers’ commonwealth lies 
not through support of trade unionism as many 
workers believe. This account of recent hap- 
penings at Metropolitan Vickers works, Man- 
chester, proves beyond all possible doubt that 
we cannot expect any help from trade unions 
in-a revolutionary struggle. 

I suppose you all read in the capitalist Press 
quite recently that engineers were to receive an 
increase in wages. This was quite right as far 
as it went, but what they failed to tell you was 
that only a few workers received a rise in their 
wages. Shop stewards at the M.V. factory 
organized meetings in their respective depart- 
ments in order to ascertain what action—if any 
—to take against the above decision. 96 per 
cent. of the workers decided to stop working to 
piece rates or as we call it, “to go on day work”. 
This is equivalent to a go slow policy. For 
five weeks this state of affairs continued and 
the management were at their wits end. It 
began to look as though the workers were getting 
on top and indeed they were on the verge of 
a great victory. But after five weeks of sacrifice 
there came a blow which split the workers’ ranks 
asunder. The Works Committee received a tele- 
gram from the National Executive of the A.E.U. 
urging them to get the men back on piece work. 
To do this the stewards had to accept an offer 
which had previously been made by the manage- 
ment and decisively rejected by the workers. 
But all was not over—the men had to be talked 
into accepting the decision. A meeting of all 
the workers was arranged and a Communist 
member of the Works Committee was asked to 
“put it over”. He began in true C.P. style, 
demanding that we give a vote of confidence in 
the shop stewards and return to piece-work 
forthwith, threatening us with “anarchy”. if we 
did not concede his demands and particularly 





SUCCESSFUL GLASGOW MEETIN 


In spite of a number of rival meetings on the 
same day, nearly 700 people filled the Cosmo 
Cinema in Glasgow on the 17th June, to hear 
speakers from various organisations protest 
against the imprisonment of the three anarchists 
and outline a policy of resistance to encroach- 
ments on liberty. 

Alex Smith, of the United Peace Council, was 
the first speaker. After expressing his solidarity 
with the anarchists in their present struggle 
against authority, he went on to say that this 
was only the beginning of a campaign by the 
authorities against freedom of expression, and 
that in the future vigilance would be more than 
ever necessary to guard against similar attacks. 

He was followed by B. Landells, a young 
Tyneside apprentice who spoke for the Revolu- 
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stressing that if we did not we should be respon- 


‘sible for a split in the trade union movement. 


Finally he appealed to our loyalty as trade 
unionists in a vain attempt to sway us. But 
all the workers were not swayed by this traitor 
to the class struggle. 

After our Communist friend, the chairman 
informed us that no questions would be allowed. 
The meeting was too big for a count to be taken 
properly and the obvious thing to do was to 
have a ballot in the departments. But the 
chairman decided that the vote must be taken 
there and then before we had time to think for 
ourselves. ° He asked those in favour of piece 
work and a vote of confidence in the stewards 
to raise their hands and shout “Yes”. They got 
a good response from the Communists, who were 
near the microphones, but the opposition got an 
equally loud response from the workers. The 
chairman immediately declared the vote carried 
but he did not get away with it. From all sides 
came cries of “Fair Play”, “We demand a fair 
vote”, etc., and this brought our C.P. speaker 
back to tell us once more of the danger of re- 
jecting the offer. But at the second vote there 
was absolutely no doubt that the workers had 
no confidence in their stewards. The latter ac- 
cordingly resigned, leaving the workers free to 
carry on the class struggle. 

But, although the meeting was not completely 
successful, it had served to split the works into 
two camps, the loyal trade unionists who will 
return to piece-work and the other workers as 
yet unorganized. 

At the time of writing, with a likely return to 
piece work of approximately 35 per cent. and 
the threat of redundancy hanging over the other 
workers, it seems as though the workers have to 
surrender, beaten—by their own leaders. a 

F.C. 





lions had been killed in war, their particular 
hardship did not appear important. What did 
matter was the principle of freedom which had 
been violated in this case, and it was in order 
to vindicate this principle that we should work 
for their release and oppose further similar per- 
secutions. She stressed the necessity of fighting 
for a compléte amnesty of people in prison under 
military and political laws and drew attention to 
the great number of these prisoners who might 


remain in gaol years after the war. 


Denis McGlynn, a young factory worker who 
has made a name as an open air speaker, repre- 
sented the Glasgow Anarchist Federation. He 
showed that the case of the anarchists was only 
one incident in a world-wide pattern of oppres- 
sion which was being opposed on the workers 
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(We reproduce below a reply to the letters 
printed in War Commentary of the 2nd Fune, 
criticising the resolutions from a group of Glas- 
gow workers which were published originally in 
our issue of the 10th March. In order to refresh 
the memories of our readers we reprint after 
this reply the seven proposals contained in the 
resolution). 


The criticism by J. McD., Glasgow, of the 
suggested organisational basis for a revolutionary 
industrial weapon of struggle, put forward by a 
Glasgow group of workers in the issue of March 
10th, is based on a very superficial observation 
of the workshop struggle and a complete failure 
to understand the character and history of the 
Shop Steward’s Movement. Firstly, to save 
confusion, let us immediately admit that many 
shop stewards to-day are guilty of more atroci- 
ties against the working class than the Com- 
mander of Belsen, but they are simply function- 
ing as minions of the Trade Union machine at 
workshop level. 

The Shop Steward movement arose and de- 
veloped in direct opposition to, and independent 
of, an already sterile and reactionary Trade 
Union movement during the war of 1914-18, 
and had in most areas, and especially the Clyde- 
side, a strongly Anti-Parliamentarian character. 
Because of its unique qualities, to which we will 
refer shortly, the efforts of the Trade Unions 
to destroy it proved utterly futile, but, being 
acutely conscious of the danger it constituted 
to their very existence, the Unions resorted to 
an age-old tactic and “‘adopted” the movement 
as their own child. This they only managed to 
do in the entirely changed atmosphere, the period 
of the Awful Reaction, following the defeat of 
the British working class in 1926, which seemed 
to extinguish completely and finally the revolu- 
tionary flame which Russia of 1917 had sent 
leaping across Europe. 

With the rubber stamp of legality, and in the 
changed conditions, the revolutionary workshop 
militant gave way to a personnel of ultra-respec- 
table, smug, craft-conscious trade unionists; 
where originally Shop Stewards expressed the 
class interests of the workers right at the point 
of exploitation, and were responsible only to 
workers, in the altered circumstances Shop 
Stewards simply expressed the class collaboration 
policy of the Trade Union bureaucracy, by 
whom they were controlled from the centre. 

With that very brief outline as a background, 
let us now come to those unique qualities to 
which we referred. Whereas the Trade Unions 
are organised on a residential or doss-house basis, 
and are removed from the workshop in point 
of time and space, the shop stewards’ movement 
is physically identical with the process of pro- 
duction; this simple fact, the different physical 


structure (and remember the structure focus of 
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this claim is immediately discounted when » 
remember that the workers can and do chan 
their shop representatives at will, without refi 
ence to the Unions. It is true of course, as | 
mentioned earlier, that some stewards because 
their political affinities, like the comrats | 
example, attempt to enforce the reactiona 





(1) This group believes fundamentally in the org 
isation of all workers, irrespective of craft or creed, 
a common basis at the point of production. 

(2) Trade Unionism has become outworn, and ¢ 
only be used by the capitalist class as a weapon 
further enslave the workers. 

Trade Unionism had a reformist role to play dur 
the rise of Capitalism. Now, in the decline of capil 
ism, when reforms can no longer be granted, ‘Tre 
Unionism can only become more and more integral 
with the Capitalist State Machine. It can now © 
organise the workers on behalf of Capitalism. 

This group therefore rejects the official Trade Uni 
Movement as a medium of Working Class struggle, 

(3) In contradistinction to the official Trade Un 
Movement this group believes that the Shop Stewa 
movement is a movement of the working class; and desy 
signs of degeneracy within it, caused by various politi 
power groups attempting to seize control of it, it can, # 
will become a big factor in the days of struggle ahem 

That the Shop Stewards movement was, in fact, 
revolt against the official elements of the Trade Un 
movement, and is accordingly feared by them. 

That the Shop Stewards movement is based in — 
factories at the point of production, and can most clen 
reflect the moods of the workers. 

That the duty of this group is to point out to 
workers the need to strengthen the Shop Stewa 
movement, and to fight to free it from the influence 
the official Trade Union machine. 

(4) This group advocates action on syndicalist li 
inside the factories, and wherever the workers cong 
gate to enforce their demands. 

(5) This group advocates the strongest _ possi 
bonds between all Shop Stewards, Workshop Delewgy 
and Workers’ Committees, locally, in areas, nationa 
and internationally, for the complete defence and | 
vancement of working class interests. 

(6) This group recognises that all this cannot 
brought about by ideas from any clique or power-grt 
at the top, but only by the workers actively participal 
and directing their own organisation. It is recognis 
that while participating in the struggles of the work 
one of the primary tasks of this group is to aim at 
creation, through propaganda, of as many class-consel 
workers as possible. With the rising class-conscious! 
of the workers, the Shop Stewards’ committees and 
composition and activities of such, will reflect this ely 


consciousness. 
Section 2, UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
REDUNDANCY. 

This group recognises that unemployment or_ red) 
dancy is inherent in the capitalist system. ‘That 
abolish unemployment the workers must first of 
abolish Capitalism itself. 

That because of the decay of Capitalism, unempl 
ment or redundancy must increase considerably. 

That all those who say they have a cure for un¢ 
ployment without the overthrow of Capitalism and 
establishment of a workers’ commonwealth, are eit 
fools or knaves, 

Tt in therefore the duty of thie group to examine 
possibility of the organisation of the unemployed work 


into accepting the decision. A mecting of all 
the workers was arranged and a Communist 
member of the Works Committee was asked to 
“put it over”. He began in true C.P. style, 
demanding that we give a vote of confidence in 
the shop stewards and return to piece-work 
forthwith, threatening us with “anarchy”. if we 
did not concede his demands and particularly 





return to piece-work and the other workers as 
yet unorganized. 

At the time of writing, with a likely return to 
piece work of approximately 35 per cent. and 
the threat of redundancy hanging over the other 
workers, it seems as though the workers have to 
surrender, beaten—by their own leaders. 


SUCCESSFUL GLASGOW MEETING 


In spite of a number of rival meetings on the 
same day, nearly 700 people filled the Cosmo 
Cinema in Glasgow on the 17th June, to hear 
speakers from various organisations protest 
against the imprisonment of the three anarchists 
and outline a policy of resistance to encroach- 
ments on liberty. 

Alex Smith, of the United Peace Council, was 
the first speaker. After expressing his solidarity 
with the anarchists in their present struggle 
against authority, he went on to say that this 
was only the beginning of a campaign by the 
authorities against freedom of expression, and 
that in the future vigilance would be more than 
ever necessary to guard against similar attacks. 

He was followed by B. Landells, a young 
Tyneside apprentice who spoke for the Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party. He linked the case 
of the three anarchists with the long line of 


previous persecutions of working-class militants © 


by capitalist governments.’ He showed how 
such persecutions react against the .persecutors 
by gaining new adherents to the victimised 


_ groups. 


Ernest Silverman made a vigorous attack on 


“the hypocritical farce of the election, and pro- 


phesied that within a short period we should 
experience an intensified attack on civil liberties, 
no matter what government. was returned to 
power. ‘ ami 

Marie Louise Berneri pointed out that we 
should not be led into regarding the three com- 


rades as martyrs. In a world where many mil- 


lions had been killed in war, their particular 
hardship did not appear important. What did 
matter was the principle of freedom which had 
been violated in this case, and it was in order 
to vindicate this principle that we should work 
for their release and oppose further similar per- 
secutions. She stressed the necessity of fighting 
for a complete amnesty of people in prison under 
military and political laws and drew attention to 
the great number of these prisoners who might 
remain in gaol years after the war. 

Denis McGlynn, a young factory worker who 
has made a name as an open air speaker, repre- 
sented the Glasgow Anarchist Federation. He 
showed that the case of the anarchists was only 
one incident in a world-wide pattern of oppres- 
sion which was being opposed on the workers 
in all countries at the present time. It was a 
process which could be halted only by the com- 
bined action of the workers throughout the 
world. 

James L. Murray, on behalf of the Workers’ 
Open Forum, exposed the evil and hypocrisy 


of the legal system, and called for direct action 


on the part of the workers to secure the release 
of political prisoners and to make such oppres- 
sion impossible in the future. 

The Chairman, W. McDougall, closed the 
meeting by stressing the need for the organisa- 
tion set up by the Defence Committee to be 
continued as a vigilance body ready to take up 
action in any similar case that might occur in 
the future. 





AS IN GREECE. SO IN BURNIN 


The situation in Greece is being repeated in 
Burma. The Burmese people are making a 
stand for independence from imperialism. 
Having been for so long exploited by British 
Imperialism, then for a short time by Japanese 
Imperialism, they do not want to return to the 
old domination. Like the Greeks, they are 
making a stand for liberty, and, as in Greece, 
the British Army is co-operating with the Quis- 
ling Army (in whose ranks are included the 
Communists) which has made a complete rever- 
sal from fighting against the British for the 
Japanese, to fighting for the British against the 
Japanese. 

’ The Burmese people will never be satisfied 
with rule from Whitehall, and they have given 
a clear-cut indication that they will not be 
fobbed off with “Dominion status”—knowing it 
means the granting of home rule while retaining 


(former Premier who had been arrested by the! 
British in 1942), the Sanghas Association| 
(political organization of the Buddhists), the} 


Great Burma Party (of Ba Maw) etc. ‘These “ 


ingredients made up Ba Maw’s Government. 

All of them, as Burmese nationalist move- 
ments, had been illegalized by the British, and 
looked to Japan to obtain full independence. 
When Japanese rule was in force, the masses 
became frustrated with this policy of co-opera- 
tion, and the AFO was formed while its leaders 
were still in the Ba Maw government. 

It should occasion no surprise that the Bur- 
mese Communists were part and parcel of the 
Quisling Government, since the Comintern’s 
policy in regard to Japan has always led to this 
development. In Japan itself, even during the 
Popular Front period of 1936-9, the Japanese 
Communists (like the entire Japanese labour 
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to destroy it proved utterly futile, but, being 
acutely conscious of the danger it constituted 
to their very existence, the Unions resorted to 
an age-old tactic and ‘‘adopted” the movement 
as their own child. This they only managed to 
do in the entirely changed atmosphere, the period 
of the Awful Reaction, following the defeat of 
the British working class in 1926, which seemed 
to extinguish completely and finally the revolu- 
tionary flame which Russia of 1917 had sent 
leaping across Europe. 

With the rubber stamp of legality, and in the 
changed conditions, the revolutionary workshop 
militant gave way to a personnel of ultra-respec- 
table, smug, craft-conscious trade unionists; 
where originally Shop Stewards expressed the 
class interests of the workers right at the point 
of exploitation, and were responsible only to 
workers, in the altered circumstances Shop 
Stewards simply expressed the class collaboration 
policy of the Trade Union bureaucracy, by 
whom they were controlled from the centre. 

With that very brief outline as a background, 
let us now come to those unique qualities to 
which we referred. Whereas the Trade Unions 
are organised on a residential or doss-house basis, 
and are removed from the workshop in point 
of time and space, the shop stewards’ movement 
is physically identical with the process of pro- 
duction; this simple fact, the different physical 
structure (and remember the structure focus of 
a movement is largely determined by its pur- 
pose) makes it entirely impossible for the Trade 
Unions to use the shop stewards’ movement 
against the working class, but the most and 
worst they can do is to nullify it. 

Shop stewards, apart from personal loyalties, 
are in no sense Trade Union officials. They are 
elected by workers in the workshop; they are 
dismissed by workers at a moment’s notice where 
necessary; they are directly controlled by and 
responsible to workers on the floor of the factory 
and mine, etc. They are unpaid and therefore 
owe allegiance to no-one except those who elect 
them. 

The unions attempt to prove that they control 
stewards by issuing credential cards to them, but 


The British officers who went to Burma failed 
to distinguish the Burmese patriots who 
wanted independence and did not care with 
whom they co-operated, from the pro-Fascist 
officials who co-operated with the Japanese be- 
cause it paid them better and then with the 
British for the same reason. Many genuine 
patriots were thus labelled traitors and collabora- 
tionists by the real traitors and collaborationists. 

British officers have pointed out that without 
doubt the underground movement against the 
Japanese did a major job in driving out the 
Japanese, but if they did not do as well as in 
Yugoslavia and other countries it was because 
“any political motive for doing so was entirely 
absent.” 

From 1943, when Burmese representatives of 
the Government went to India to seek collabo- 
ration with the British, British agents were in 
Riurma. and the underground work went on 


revolt ayainat the official elemente or the obPrade (int 
movement, and is accordingly feared by them, 


That the Shop Stewards movement is based in t 
factories at the point of production, and can most clea 
reflect the moods of the workers. 

That the duty of this group is to point out to t 
workers the need to strengthen the Shop Stewar 
movement, and to fight to free it from the influence 
the official Trade Union machine. 

(4) This group advocates action on syndicalist lit 


inside the factories, and wherever the workers cong) 
gate to enforce their demands. 

(5) This group advocates the _ strongest ponnil 
bonds between all Shop Stewards, Workshop Deleya' 
and Workers’ Committees, locally, in areas, national 
and internationally, for the complete defence and » 
vancement of working class interests. 

(6) This group recognises that all this cannot 
brought about by ideas from any clique or power-gro 
at the top, but only by the workers actively participati 
and directing their own organisation. It is recognise 
that while participating in the struggles of the worke 
one of the primary tasks of this group is to aim at t 
creation, through propaganda, of as many class-conscic 
workers as possible. With the rising class-consciousn 
of the workers, the Shop Stewards’ committees and 
composition and activities of such, will reflect this elm 
consciousness. 

Section 2. UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
REDUNDANCY. 

This group recognises that unemployment or redu 
dancy is inherent in the capitalist system. That 
abolish unemployment the workers must first of 
abolish Capitalism itself. 

That because of the decay of Capitalism, unemple 
ment or redundancy must increase considerably. 

That all those who say they have a cure for une! 
ployment without the overthrow of Capitalism and 1 
establishment of a workers’ commonwealth, are eit 
fools or knaves. 

It is therefore the duty of this group to examine t 
possibility of the organisation of the unemployed work 
with the view to co-ordinating their activities with tl 
of their employed fellow workers. 
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policy of the unions upon workers at facto 
level, and are largely successful where apat 
prevails. But where workers are in a milita 
mood, shop stewards who attempt to sabota 
the will to direct action are unceremonious 
swept aside and replaced on the spot by stewar 
whose loyalty to their workmates has been mat 
fest by their activity. All this has been amp 
and forcibly demonstrated, not only to reactio 
ary stewards, but also to the Union bureauera 
on scores of occasions throughout this war. 

an attempt to be finished with this uneasy 1 











Anti-Fascist Organization is going to do what 
did under the Japanese, collaborate to keep do\ 
the genuinely revolutionary instincts’ of 1 
masses, whose desire is for land and liberty. 


But whatever further twist the Communi 
backed AFO, the Ba Maw Government, and 1 
Burmese National Army, may make, whether th 
stand by independence or for another experim 
to see if outside powers will grant independen 
the role of the 14th Army in Burma is cle 
They are there to obey orders from Whiteh; 
to carry out the policy of Churchill, Grigg a 
Amery (to which Cripps has signified his app 
yal). The British 14th Army is there to prev: 
the Burmese peasants from taking the land 4 
dealing with internal problems in their own w 
While British soldiers view with apprehens 
the order to go out East, and only stomach 
because of the anti-Japanese propaganda (wh 
patina 4 Bao St y 
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Surma, UICSe Peyupse af SSN OU” 
stand for independence from imperialism. 
Having been for so long exploited by British 
Imperialism, then for a short time by Japanese 
Imperialism, they do not want to return to the 
old domination. Like the Greeks, they are 
making a stand for liberty, and, as in Greece, 
the British Army is co-operating with the Quis- 
ling Army (in whose ranks are included the 
Communists) which has made a complete rever- 
sal from fighting against the British for the 
Japanese, to fighting for the British against the 
Japanese. ; 

’ The Burmese people will never be satisfied 
with rule from Whitehall, and they have given 
a clear-cut indication that they will not be 
fobbed off with “Dominion status”’—knowing it 
means the granting of home rule while retaining 
financial control. They are not asking much— 
they are only asking to be left alone—and few 
British soldiers, if any, will object to a demand 
involving the withdrawal of the troops. At home 
we are subjected to continued conscription and 
war-time industrial serfdom, and troops are 
dying off in a climate wholly unsuited to them, 
for a period which will not only include the war 
against Japan but also. the occupation and 
“pacification” of lands like Burma, no less than 


lands like Greece to which occupation troops ; 


and police still go, even though Germany has 
surrendered. For what? What interest has the 
British worker in the continued oppression and 
exploitation of the Burmese people? The work- 
ers must raise a demand for freedom for the 
Burmese to work out their own destiny, undic- 
tated to by the sinister City influences whose 
colonial holdings are endangered. Independence 
may not solve all their problems but it will leave 
them free to deal with their problems.. Resis- 
tance to the campaign for occupation of Burma 
is required by our solidarity with the Burmese 


peasants and workers, and no less with the ° 


British soldiers and workers sacrificed to keep 
them in subjugation. : ; 

Light on ‘the revolutionary situation in 
Burma is thrown by the following information 
from our Indian correspondents: 

It was announced officially in May that the 
Burma National Army was co-operating actively 
with the British forces. This body was first 
created in 1940/1 when about 30 or 40 young 
Burmese nationalists went to Japan to receive 
military instructions and opened a training 
centre on Hainan Island. They formed the 
Burmese Independence Army which co-operated 
with the Japanese in the invasion of Burma. 
Hastily recruited, it attracted the usual gangster 
type of Quisling, and soon became unpopular 
when it had the job of re-imposing Imperialist 
rule under Japanese instead of British domina- 
tion. Under the Quisling Government of Dr. 
Ba Maw it was reconstituted as the Burma Nat- 
ional Army, and became the armed section of a 
wider movement, later known as the Anti-Fascist 
Organisation (AFO) originally called the Pat- 
riotic Front. This coalition united ten political 
groups, in particular the Communist Party, 
whose leader Than Tun was Minister of Trans- 
port and Supply in the Quisling Ba Maw Gov- 
ernment, the Nationalist Party under U Saw 
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(political organization of the Buddhists), the 
Great Burma Party (of Ba Maw) ete. 
ingredients made up Ba Maw’s Government. ' 

All of them, as Burmese nationalist move- 
ments, had been illegalized by the British, and 
looked to Japan to obtain full independence. 
When Japanese rule was in force, the masses 
became frustrated with this policy of co-opera- 
tion, and the AFO was formed while its leaders 
were still in the Ba Maw government. 

It should occasion no surprise that the Bur- 
mese Communists were part and parcel of the 
Quisling Government, since the Comintern’s 
policy in regard to Japan has always led to this 
development. In Japan itself, even during the 
Popular Front period of 1936-9, the Japanese 
Communists (like the entire Japanese labour 
movement with the sole exception of the 
Anarcho-syndicalist organization) were pro-war, 
and continued to support the war against China 
not merely up to 1941 but afterwards. Even 
though the Japanese Communists and Social- 
Democrats were illegalized they did not oppose 
the war. This was left to the Japanese Anar- 
chists, and Korean Nationalists (a Japanese 
equivalent of, say, the IRA), alone out of all 
the movements in Japan. Thus the Burmese 
Communists felt no qualms about falling in line 
with the nationalist organizations who were just 
as willing to try one foreign oppressor as 
another. 

However, the temper of the Burmese rose 
against the Quislings, and the peasants began 
to shake themselves loose of the oppression they 


' had to bear from the BNA. Thus came this 


amazing reversal of policy, whereby the Patriotic 
Front leaders, and the BNA officers, formed the 
Anti-Fascist Organization to oppose the Fapan- 
ese while still co-operating with them. 

British officers were sent to assist them, some 
of them having previously co-operated with 
French and Greek patriotic resistance movements 
against the Germans, and organized military 
underground activity. 

According to reports in the Indian Press, the 
“hillmen” of Burma had always fought against 
the Japanese, and had opposed the Quisling 
Government, just as they had always opposed 
the British Government, whereas the “valley- 
dwellers” were those who had supported the 
Ba Maw Government in its dealings with Japan 
and then Britain. Our limited knowledge of 
Burma does not allow us to make any generalisa- 
tion from this, but it would seem obvious that 
some distinctive class difference must exist be- 
tween “hillmen” and “valley-dwellers”. 

It should be noted that the majority of sup- 
porters of the AFO or BNA did not go over to 
Britain because they thought Britain’s cause was 
right. They just thought first that the Japanese 
had more chance of winning and believed they 
would grant independence. Later they thought 
Britain more likely to win and were influenced 
by the “Atlantic Charter’ style of propaganda 
in its promising of independence. Indepen- 
dence is a sincere belief among all classes in 
Burma, though obviously the upper classes have 


“a-different idea of what to do with independence 


than have the peasants. 
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wanted independence and did not care with 
whom they co-operated, from the pro-Fascist 
officials who co-operated with the Japanese be- 
cause it paid them better and then with the 
British for the same reason. Many genuine 
patriots were thus labelled traitors and collabora- 
tionists by the real traitors and collaborationists. 

British officers have pointed out that without 
doubt the underground movement against the 
Japanese did a major job in driving out the 
Japanese, but if they did not do as well as in 
Yugoslavia and other countries it was because 
“any political motive for doing so was entirely 
absent.” 

From 1943, when Burmese representatives of 
the Government went to India to seek collabo- 
ration with the British, British agents were in 
Burma, and the underground work went on 
under their direction, in conjunction with the 
AFO which was still in co-operation with the 
Japanese also. The BNA however, which was 
under their direction, had fought the British, 
and did not change its allegiance until March 
1945. It is clear, therefore, that the Ba Maw 
Government was merely negotiating with both 
sides and not, as it now of course claims, 
“overtly collaborating with the Japanese and 
secretly forming the Anti-Fascist Organization.” 
But this Burmese National Army is now openly 
recognized by the British and has collaborated 
with them fully since the Japanese have been 
driven out of Burma. 


IMPERIALISM V. INDEPENDENCE 


Immediately “liberation” was announced, it 
was revealed that discontent was greater than in 
1939. The independence movement was strong- 
er; the old politicians, self-seeking and careerist, 
were discredited; the trickery of the Government 
revealed; and on top of all came the official 
announcement that the British were going to 
resume control as an occupation force, and not 
even allow the pretence of constitutional gov- 
ernment allowed under the pre-war status quo 
and even under the invaders. The result was 
the same as in Greece: arms were stored in 
preparation for armed insurrection and soon, 
very soon, the Greek tragedy will be repeated, 
when men lured into the Forces on the pretence 
of fighting for freedom, will fight against the 
“liberated” people. 

As the temper of the Burmese peasants rises, 
the leaders of the BNA may be forced to make 
yet another change and switch their allegiance 
once more. The BNA, which expelled the 
Japanese from -Rangoon, is strongly armed, and 
its leaders have declared themselves in favour of 
nothing less than independence. Their com- 
mander is Aung San (Minister for Defence 
under Ba Maw) and Chief of Staff Colonel Nay 
Win, both young men, Japanese-trained, and 
both have expressed their “readiness to co- 
operate in furthering the war and reconstructing 
Burma”. Aung San has, in fact, proposed not 
only to co-operate in fighting the Japanese “even 
beyond the borders of Burma” but has “ex- 
pressed to the British military authorities his 
readiness to co-operate in maintaining internal 
order”. This may indicate that the so-called 
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the genuinely revolutionary instincts of — th 
masses, whose desire is for land and liberty. 
But whatever further twist the Communisi 
backed AFO, the Ba Maw Government, and th 
Burmese National Army, may make, whether the 
stand by independence or for another experimer 
to see if outside powers will grant independenci 
the role of the 14th Army in Burma is clea 
They are there to obey orders from Whitehal 
to carry out the policy of Churchill, Grigg an 
Amery (to which Cripps has signified his appre 
val). The British 14th Army is there to prever 
the Burmese peasants from taking the land an 
dealing with internal problems in their own wa’ 
While British soldiers view with apprehensio 
the order to go out East, and only stomach 
because of the anti-Japanese propaganda (whic 
takes full advantage of colour prejudice ar 
racial hatred, in confusing all Japanese with th 
military rulers, in spite of the rigid class diffe 
ences more so there than in Europe), the fa 
remains that they are being used in an imperia 
istic game which aims at keeping down th 
colonial peoples. The Burmese contribution | 
the victory of the British forces, whether dor 
by the BNA or by those who were consistent! 
against Japanese Imperialism, has been reco} 
nised even by European Indian military obse 
vers. Having turned out one set of exploiter 
the 14th Army is used to ensure another 5 
come back again. Any more cynical exploitatic 
of the blood and tears of the common peop 
could not be imagined, and when the hidde 
arms come out to enforce the demand for fu 
independence, with no Dominion status pretex 
and are opposed by those who are sacrificit 
everything worth while, including life itself, “ 
that Japanese militarism may be wiped out”, U 
Imperialist swindle will be complete. 


We cannot be silent in the face of this ou 
rage. The workers must protest against th 
gross Tory betrayal of Burmese peasants ar 
British soldiers alike. If it is believed that t) 
German workers could have prevented Hitler 
crimes in the teeth of the Gestapo repressioi 
then it is far more incumbent on us to oppo: 
this intervention in Burmese affairs while indu 
trial resistance is something for which as yet 
still will not lose our heads. 
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fons Fail) TOWARDS A REVOLUTIONARY 
ORGANIZATION 


stressing that if we did not we should be. respon- 
‘sible for a split in the trade union movement. 

Finally he appealed to our loyalty as trade 
unionists in a vain attempt to sway us. But 
all the workers were not swayed by this traitor 
to the class struggle. 

After our Communist friend, the chairman 
informed us that no questions would be allowed. 
The meeting was too big for a count to be taken 
properly and the obvious thing to do was to 
have a ballot in the departments. But the 
chairman decided that the vote must be taken 
there and then before we had time to think for 
ourselves. ° He asked those in favour of piece 
work and a vote of confidence.in the stewards 
to raise their hands and shout “Yes”, They got 
a good response from the Communists, who were 
near the microphones, but the opposition got an 
equally loud response from the workers. The 
chairman immediately declared the vote carried 
but he did not get away with it. From all sides 
came cries of “Fair Play”, “We demand a fair 
vote”, etc., and this brought our C.P. speaker 
back to tell us once more of the danger of re- 
jecting the offer. But at the second vote there 
was absolutely no doubt that the workers had 
no confidence in their stewards. The latter ac- 
cordingly resigned, leaving the workers free to 
carry on the class struggle. 

But, although the meeting was not completely 
successful, it had served to split the works into 
two camps, the loyal trade unionists who will 
return to piece-work and the other workers as 
yet unorganized. 

At the time of writing, with a likely return to 
piece work of approximately 35 per cent. and 
the threat of redundancy hanging over the other 
workers, it seems as though the workers have to 
surrender, beaten—by their own ASSES é 


SGOW MEETING 


lions had been killed in war, their particular 
hardship did not appear important. What did 
matter was the principle of freedom which had 
been violated in this case, and it was in order 
to vindicate this principle that we should work 
for their release and oppose further similar per- 
secutions. She stressed the necessity of fighting 
for a complete amnesty of people in prison under 
military and political laws and drew attention to 
the great number of these prisoners who might 
remain in gaol years after the war. 

Denis McGlynn, a young factory worker who 
has made a name as an open air speaker, repre- 
sented the Glasgow Anarchist Federation. He 
showed that the case of the anarchists was only 
one incident in a world-wide pattern of oppres- 
sion which was being opposed on the workers 
in all countries at the present time. It was a 





(We reproduce below a reply to the letters 
printed in War Commentary of the 2nd Fune, 
criticising the resolutions from a group of Glas- 
gow workers which were published originally in 
our issue of the 10th March. In order to refresh 
the memories of our readers we reprint after 
this reply the seven proposals contained in the 
resolution). 


The criticism by J. McD., Glasgow, of the 
suggested organisational basis for a revolutionary 
industrial weapon of struggle, put forward by a 
Glasgow group of workers in the issue of March 
10th, is based on a very superficial observation 
of the workshop struggle and a complete failure 
to understand the character and history of the 
Shop Steward’s Movement. Firstly, to save 
confusion, let us immediately admit that many 
shop stewards to-day are guilty of more atroci- 
ties against the working class than the Com- 
mander of Belsen, but they are simply function- 
ing as minions of the Trade Union machine at 
workshop level. 

The Shop Steward movement arose and de- 
veloped in direct opposition to, and independent 
of, an already sterile and reactionary Trade 
Union movement during the war of 1914-18, 
and had in most areas, and especially the Clyde- 
side, a strongly Anti-Parliamentarian character. 
Because of its unique qualities, to which we will 
refer shortly, the efforts of the Trade Unions 
to destroy it proved utterly futile, but, being 
acutely conscious of the danger it constituted 
to their very existence, the Unions resorted to 
an age-old tactic and ‘“‘adopted” the movement 
as their own child. This they only managed to 
do in the entirely changed atmosphere, the period 
of the Awful Reaction, following the defeat of 
the British working class in 1926, which seemed 
to extinguish completely and finally the revolu- 
tionary flame which Russia of 1917 had sent 
leaping across Europe. 

With the rubber stamp of legality, and in the 
changed conditions, the revolutionary workshop 
militant gave way to a personnel of ultra-respec- 
table, smug, craft-conscious trade unionists; 
where originally Shop Stewards expressed the 
class interests of the workers right at the point 
of exploitation, and were responsible only to 
workers, in the altered circumstances Shop 
Stewards simply expressed the class collaboration 
policy of the Trade Union bureaucracy, by 
whom they were controlled from the centre. 

With that very brief outline as a background, 
let us now come to those unique qualities to 
which we referred. Whereas the Trade Unions 
are organised on a residential or doss-house basis, 
and are removed from the workshop in point 
of time and space, the shop stewards’ movement 
is physically identical with the process of pro- 
duction; this simple fact, the different physical 
structure (and remember the structure focus of 
a movement is largely determined by its pur- 


this claim is immediately discounted when we 
remember that the workers can and do change 
their shop representatives at will, without refer- 
ence to the Unions. It is true of course, as we 
mentioned earlier, that some stewards because of 
their political affinities, like the comrats for 
example, attempt to enforce the reactionary 





(1) This group believes fundamentally in the organ- 
isation of all workers, irrespective of craft or creed, on 
a common basis at the point of production. 

(2) Trade Unionism has become outworn, and can 
only be used by the capitalist class as a weapon to 
further enslave the workers. 

Trade Unionism had a reformist role to play during 
the rise of Capitalism. Now, in the decline of capital- 
ism, when reforms can no longer be granted, Trade 
Unionism can only become more and more integrated 
with the Capitalist State Machine. It can now only 
organise the workers. on behalf of Capitalism. 

This group therefore rejects the official Trade Union 
Movement as a medium of Working Class struggle. 

(3) In contradistinction to the official Trade Union 
Movement this group believes that the Shop Stewards 
movement is a movement of the working class; and despite 
signs of degeneracy within it, caused by various political 
power groups attempting to seize control of it, it can, and 
will become a big factor in the days of struggle ahead. 

That the Shop Stewards movement was, in fact, a 
revolt against the official elements of the Trade Union 
movement, and is accordingly feared by them. 

That the Shop Stewards movement is based in the 
factories at the point of production, and can most clearly 
reflect the moods of the workers. 

That the duty of this group is to point out to the 
workers the need to strengthen the Shop Stewards 
movement, and to fight to free it from the influence of 
the official Trade Union machine. 

(4) This group advocates action on syndicalist lines 
inside the factories, and wherever the workers congre- 
gate to enforce their demands, 

(5) This group advocates the strongest _ possible 
bonds between all Shop Stewards, Workshop Delegates 
and Workers’ Committees, locally, in areas, nationally, 
and internationally, for the complete defence and ad- 
vancement of working class interests. 

(6) This group recognises that all this cannot be 
brought about by ideas from any clique or power-group 
at the top, but only by the workers actively participating 
and directing their own organisation. It is recognised, 
that while participating in the struggles of the workers, 
one of the primary tasks of this group is to aim at the 
creation, through propaganda, of as many class-conscious 
workers as possible. With the rising class-consciousness 
of the workers, the Shop Stewards’ committees and the 
composition and activities of such, will reflect this class- 


consciousness. 
Section 2. UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
REDUNDANCY. 

This group recognises that unemployment ‘or _redun- 
dancy is inherent in the capitalist system. That to 
abolish unemployment the workers must first of all 
abolish Capitalism itself. 

That because of the decay of Capitalism, unemploy- 
ment or redundancy must increase considerably. 

That all those who say they have a cure for unem- 
ployment without the overthrow of Capitalism and_ the 


. establishment of a workers’ commonwealth, are either 


fools or knaves. 4 
It is therefore the duty of this group to examine the 
possibility of the organisati jloyed workers 
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lationship between foster-parent and wayward 
child, the Trade Unions are openly encouraging 
the development of Joint Production Committees, 
which, because of their structure, can only func- 
tion with permission from and under the direct 
control of workshop managements and the 
unions. 

The J.D.C. is purely an instrument of class 
collaboration, the true offspring of a counter- 
revolutionary force, and unless the working class 
destroy it, it will assuredly be used as the vehicle 
for the introduction of Fascist labour corpora- 
tions. The Unions aim to reduce the power 
and independence of the shop stewards’ move- 
ment and finally to eliminate and replace it with 
LR Cis, 

It is of the utmost importance that workers 
should recognise and understand the ‘difference 
of function and purpose between these com- 
mittees. The role of the Trade Unions is un- 
mistakeable to those who have eyes to see with 
-—to stabilise and preserve the existing class re- 
lationships, and not necessarily in the old form 
and manner. Our task is not simply to reject 
the Unions as a medium of struggle, but to build 
a revolutionary organisation at the point of pro- 
duction strong enough to challenge and over- 
power all forms of reaction, as a necessary step 
towards taking over industry by the working 
class. J. McD. talks about “exercising the 
greatest vigilance upon every reactionary move- 
ment in this county’; unfortunately it is not 
enough merely to look on. New forms of 
struggle do not flow from an armchairful of 
theory, but issue from the heat and experience 
of actual combat. The materials with which to 
build, the means at hand, are not what we would 
like them to be, but, imperfect as they are, they 
are our starting point. It is a long time since 
manna fell from heaven. 

The shop stewards’ movement has patent de- 
fects, but because control of it cannot be taken 
out of the hands of the workers, it constitutes, 
if developed along the lines of workshop com- 
mittees of action linked up locally, regionally 
and nationally on an industrial and not a craft 
basis, the cornerstone of our immediate activity. 
If J. McD. would go back over the seven points 
raised in the issue of March 10th, perhaps he 
would now agree that they are at least a basis 
for organised action of a revolutionary character. 

The question of the relevancy of the section 
on Redundancy or unemployment raised by 
another contributor we would like to deal with 
in the near future, if the editor can afford us 


the space. 
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TSS MEER BARES 
At the time of writing, with a likely return to 
piece work of approximately 35 per cent. and 
the threat of redundancy hanging over the other 
workers, it seems as though the workers have to 
surrender, beaten—by their own leaders. 
F.C. 
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lions had been killed in war, their particular 
hardship did not appear important. What did 
matter was the principle of freedom which had 
been violated in this case, and it was in order 
to vindicate this principle that we should work 
for their release and oppose further similar per- 
secutions. She stressed the necessity of fighting 
for a complete amnesty of people in prison under 
military and political laws and drew attention to 
the great number of these prisoners who might 
remain in gaol years after the war. 

Denis McGlynn, a young factory worker who 
has made a name as an open air speaker, repre- 
sented the Glasgow Anarchist Federation. He 
showed that the case of the anarchists was only 
one incident in a world-wide pattern of oppres- 
sion which was being opposed on the workers 
in all countries at the present time. It was a 
process which could be halted only by the com- 
bined action of the workers throughout the 
world. 

James L. Murray, on behalf of the Workers’ 
Open Forum, exposed the evil and hypocrisy 
of the legal system, and called for direct action 
on the part of the workers to secure the release 
of political prisoners and to make such oppres- 
sion impossible in the future. 

The Chairman, W. McDougall, closed the 
meeting by stressing the need for the organisa- 
tion set up by the Defence Committee to be 
continued as a vigilance body ready to take up 
action in any similar case that might occur in 
the future. 
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to their very existence, the Unions resorted to 
an age-old tactic and ‘“‘adopted” the movement 
as their own child. This they only managed to 
do in the entirely changed atmosphere, the period 
of the Awful Reaction, following the defeat of 
the British working class in 1926, which seemed 
to extinguish completely and finally the revolu- 
tionary flame which Russia of 1917 had sent 
leaping across Europe. 

With the rubber stamp of legality, and in the 
changed conditions, the revolutionary workshop 
militant gave way to a personnel of ultra-respec- 
table, smug, craft-conscious trade unionists; 
where originally Shop Stewards expressed the 
class interests of the workers right at the point 
of exploitation, and were responsible only to 
workers, in the altered circumstances Shop 
Stewards simply expressed the class collaboration 
policy of the Trade Union bureaucracy, by 
whom they were controlled from the centre. 

With that very brief outline as a background, 
let us now come to those unique qualities to 
which we referred. Whereas the Trade Unions 
are organised on a residential or doss-house basis, 
and are removed from the workshop in point 
of time and space, the shop stewards’ movement 
is physically identical with the process of pro- 
duction; this simple fact, the different physical 
structure (and remember the structure focus of 
a movement is largely determined by its pur- 
pose) makes it entirely impossible for the Trade 
Unions to use the shop stewards’ movement 
against the working class, but the most and 
worst they can do is to nullify it. 

Shop stewards, apart from personal loyalties, 
are in no sense Trade Union officials. They are 
elected by workers in the workshop; they are 
dismissed by workers at a moment’s notice where 
necessary; they are directly controlled by and 
responsible to workers on the floor of the factory 
and mine, etc. ‘They are unpaid and therefore 
owe allegiance to no-one except those who elect 
them. 

The unions attempt to prove that they control 
stewards by issuing credential cards to them, but 











That the 
factories at the point of production, and can most clearly 
reflect the moods of the workers. 

That the duty of this group is to point out to the 
workers the need to strengthen the Shop Stewards 
movement, and to fight to free it from the influence of 
the official Trade Union machine. 

(4) This group advocates action on syndicalist lines 
inside the factories, and wherever the workers congre- 
gate to enforce their demands. 

(5) This group advocates the _ strongest possible 
bonds between all Shop Stewards, Workshop Delegates 
and Workers’ Committees, locally, in areas, nationally, 
and internationally, for the complete defence and ad- 
vancement of working class interests. 

(6) This group recognises that all this cannot be 
brought about by ideas from any clique or power-group 
at the top, but only by the workers actively participating 
and directing their own organisation. It is recognised, 
that while participating in the struggles of the workers, 
one of the primary tasks of this group is to aim at the 
creation, through propaganda, of as many class-conscious 
workers as possible. With the rising class-consciousness 
of the workers, the Shop Stewards’ committees and the 
composition and activities of such, will reflect this class- 
consciousness. 

Section 2. UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
REDUNDANCY. 

This group recognises that unemployment or redun- 
dancy is inherent in the capitalist system. ‘That to 
abolish unemployment the workers must first of all 
abolish Capitalism itself. 

That because of the decay of Capitalism, unemploy- 
ment or redundancy must increase considerably. 

That all those who say they have a cure for unem- 
ployment without the overthrow of Capitalism and the 
establishment of a workers’ commonwealth, are either 
fools or knaves. 

It is therefore the duty of this group to examine the 
possibility of the organisation of the unemployed workers 
with the view to co-ordinating their activities with that 
of their employed fellow workers. 








policy of the unions upon workers at factory 
level, and are largely successful where apathy 
prevails. But where workers are in a militant 
mood, shop stewards who attempt to sabotage 
the will to direct action are unceremoniously 
swept aside and replaced on the spot by stewards 
whose loyalty to their workmates has been mani- 
fest by their activity. All this has been amply 
and forcibly demonstrated, not only to reaction- 
ary stewards, but also to the Union bureaucracy 
on scores of occasions throughout this war. In 
an attempt to be finished with this uneasy re- 





(former Premier who had been arrested by the! 
British in 1942), the Sanghas Association 


(political organization of the Buddhists), the} 
These “ 


Great Burma Party (of Ba Maw) etc. 
ingredients made up Ba Maw’s Government. 

All of them, as Burmese nationalist move- 
ments, had been illegalized by the British, and 
looked to Japan to obtain full independence. 
When Japanese rule was in force, the masses 
became frustrated with this policy of co-opera- 
tion, and the AFO was formed while its leaders 
were still in the Ba Maw government. 

It should occasion no surprise that the Bur- 
mese Communists were part and parcel of the 
Quisling Government, since the Comintern’s 
policy in regard to Japan has always led to this 
development. In Japan itself, even during the 
Popular Front period of 1936-9, the Japanese 
Communists (like the entire Japanese labour 
movement with the sole exception of the 
Anarchoesyndicalist organization) were proewar, 


The British officers who went to Burma failed 


to distinguish the Burmese patriots who 
wanted independence and did not care with 
whom they co-operated, from the pro-Fascist 
officials who co-operated with the Japanese be- 
cause it paid them better and then with the 
British for the same reason. Many genuine 
patriots were thus labelled traitors and collabora- 
tionists by the real traitors and collaborationists. 

British officers have pointed out that without 
doubt the underground movement against the 
Japanese did a major job in driving out the 
Japanese, but if they did not do as well as in 
Yugoslavia and other countries it was because 
“any political motive for doing so was entirely 
absent.” 

From 1943, when Burmese representatives of 
the Government went to India to seek collabo- 
ration with the British, British agents were in 
Burma, and the underground work went on 
under their direction, in conjunction with the 


Anti-Fascist Organization is going to do what it 
did under the Japanese, collaborate to keep down 
the genuinely revolutionary instincts of the 
masses, whose desire is for land and liberty. 


But whatever further twist the Communist- 
backed AFO, the Ba Maw Government, and the 
Burmese National Army, may make, whether they 
stand by independence or for another experiment 
to see if outside powers will grant independence; 
the role of the 14th Army in Burma is clear. 
They are there to obey orders from Whitehall, 
to carry out the policy of Churchill, Grigg and 
Amery (to which Cripps has signified his appro- 
val). The British 14th Army is there to prevent 
the Burmese peasants from taking the land and 
dealing with internal problems in their own way. 
While British soldiers view with apprehension 


_ the order to go out East, and only stomach it 


because of the anti-Japanese propaganda (which 
takes full advantage of colour prejudice and 
sanial hetered. in canfisine all. Tananase with the 





duction strong enough to challenge and over- 
power all forms of reaction, as a necessary step 
towards taking over industry by the working 
class. Je McD. talks about “exercising the 
greatest vigilance upon every reactionary move- 
ment in this county”; unfortunately it is not 
enough merely to look on. New forms of 
struggle do not flow from an armchairful of 
theory, but issue from the heat and experience 
of actual combat. The materials with which to 
build, the means at hand, are not what we would 
like them to be, but, imperfect as they are, they 
are our starting point. It is a long time since 
manna fell from heaven. 

The shop stewards’ movement has patent de- 
fects, but because control of it cannot be taken 
out of the hands of the workers, it constitutes, 
if developed along the lines of workshop com- 
mittees of action linked up locally, regionally 
and nationally on an industrial and not a craft 
basis, the cornerstone of our immediate activity. 
If J. McD. would go back over the seven points 
raised in the issue of March 10th, perhaps he 
would now agree that they are at least a basis 
for organised action of a revolutionary character. 

The question of the relevancy of the section 
on Redundancy or unemployment raised by 
another contributor we would like to deal with 
in the near future, if the editor can afford us 
the space. 
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It is amazing when you come to think of it 
that people can hear and believe (or disbelieve) 
Mr. Churchill’s allegation that the Labour 
Party wants to create a political police, and still 
read the various items in the papers all the time 
about the political police at the present time, 
without noticing the discrepancy. Thus in the 
report of the proceedings against William Joyce, 
we read in the Daily Express (19/6/45) that the 
Public Prosecutor’s representative (Mr. Morgan) 
called Chief Inspector Bridges: 

“Chief Inspector Frank Bridges, of Scot- 
land Yard’s Special Branch, which deals with 
political crimes, was called by Mr. Morgan.” 
Quite plainly we have gor a political police. 

And as readers of this paper at any rate know, 
and readers of the daily papers might guess from 
the reports of the recent Anarchist case, the 
political police by no means deal with people 
of the type of William Joyce all the time; on 
the contrary, “political crimes” is an expression 
which covers not merely those alleged to “give 
comfort to the King’s enemies elsewhere than 
in the King’s realm” according to the archaic 
formula, but also to honest agitators inside the 
“King’s realm’? who were anti-fascists when that 
gent himself was sending comforting birthday 
greetings to Hitler and accepting the Nazi salute 
from Ribbentrop. 
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(political organization of the Buddhists), theif 
Great Burma Party (of Ba Maw) ete. ‘These " 
ingredients made up Ba Maw’s Government. 

All of them, as Burmese nationalist move- 
ments, had been illegalized by the British, and 
looked to Japan to obtain full independence. 
When Japanese rule was in force, the masses 
became frustrated with this policy of co-opera- 
tion, and the AFO was formed while its leaders 
were still in the Ba Maw government. 

It should occasion no surprise that the Bur- 
mese Communists were part and parcel of the 
Quisling Government, since the Comintern’s 
policy in regard to Japan has always led to this 
development. In Japan itself, even during the 
Popular Front period of 1936-9, the Japanese 
Communists (like the entire Japanese labour 
movement with the sole exception of the 
Anarcho-syndicalist organization) were pro-war, 
and continued to support the war against China 
not merely up to 1941 but afterwards. Even 
though the Japanese Communists and Social- 
Democrats were illegalized they did not oppose 
the war. This was left to the Japanese Anar- 
chists, and Korean Nationalists (a Japanese 
equivalent of, say, the IRA), alone out of all 
the movements in Japan. Thus the Burmese 
Communists felt no qualms about falling in line 
with the nationalist organizations who were just 
as willing to try one foreign oppressor as 
another. 

However, the temper of the Burmese rose 
against the Quislings, and the peasants began 
to shake themselves loose of the oppression they 
“had to bear from the BNA. Thus came this 

amazing reversal of policy, whereby the Patriotic 
' Front leaders, and the BNA officers, formed the 

Anti-Fascist Organization to oppose the tapan- 

ese while still co-operating with them. 

British officers were sent to assist them, some 
of them having previously co-operated with 
French and Greek patriotic resistance movements 
against the Germans, and organized military 
underground activity. 

According to reports in the Indian Press, the 
“hillmen” of Burma had always fought against 
the Japanese, and had opposed the Quisling 
Government, just as they had always opposed 
the British Government, whereas the ‘“valley- 
dwellers” were those who had supported the 
Ba Maw Government in its dealings with Japan 
and then Britain. Our limited knowledge of 
Burma does not allow us to make any generalisa- 
tion from this, but it would seem obvious that 
some distinctive class difference must exist be- 
tween “hillmen” and “valley-dwellers’’. 

It should be noted that the majority of sup- 
porters of the AFO or BNA did not go over to 
Britain because they thought Britain’s cause was 
right. They just thought first that the Japanese 
had more chance of winning and believed they 
would grant independence. Later they thought 
Britain more likely to win and were influenced 
by the “Atlantic Charter” style of propaganda 
in its promising of independence. Indepen- 
dence is a sincere belief among all classes in 
Burma, though obviously the upper classes have 
a different idea of what to do with independence 
than have the peasants. 


wanted independence and did not care with 
whom they co-operated, from the pro-Fascist 
officials who co-operated with the Japanese be- 
cause it paid them better and then with the 
British for the same reason. Many genuine 
patriots were thus labelled traitors and collabora- 
tionists by the real traitors and collaborationists. 

British officers have pointed out that without 
doubt the underground movement against the 
Japanese did a major job in driving out the 
Japanese, but if they did not do as well as in 
Yugoslavia and other countries it was because 
“any political motive for doing so was entirely 
absent.” 

From 1943, when Burmese representatives of 
the Government went to India to seek collabo- 
ration with the British, British agents. were in 
Burma, and the underground work went on 
under their direction, in conjunction with the 
AFO which was still in co-operation with the 
Japanese also. The BNA however, which was 
under their direction, had fought the British, 
and did not change its allegiance until March 
1945. It is clear, therefore, that the Ba Maw 
Government was merely negotiating with both 
sides and not, as it now of course claims, 
“overtly collaborating with the Japanese and 
secretly forming the Anti-Fascist Organization.” 
But this Burmese National Army is now openly 
recognized by the British and has collaborated 
with them fully since the Japanese have been 
driven out of Burma. 


IMPERIALISM V. INDEPENDENCE 


Immediately “liberation” was announced, it 
was revealed that discontent was greater than in 
1939. The independence movement was strong- 
er; the old politicians, self-seeking and careerist, 
were discredited; the trickery of the Government 
revealed; and on top of all came the official 
announcement that the British were going to 
resume control as an occupation force, and not 
even allow the pretence of constitutional gov- 
ernment allowed under the pre-war status quo 
and even under the invaders. The result was 
the same as in Greece: arms were stored in 
preparation for armed insurrection and soon, 
very soon, the Greek tragedy will be repeated, 
when men lured into the Forces on the pretence 
of fighting for freedom, will fight against the 
“liberated” people. 

As the temper of the Burmese peasants rises, 
the leaders of the BNA may be forced to make 
yet another change and switch their allegiance 
once more. The BNA, which expelled the 
Japanese from-Rangoon, is strongly armed, and 
its leaders have declared themselves in favour of 
nothing less than independence. Their com- 
mander is Aung San (Minister for Defence 
under Ba Maw) and Chief of Staff Colonel Nay 
Win, both young men, Japanese-trained, and 
both have expressed their “readiness to co- 
operate in furthering the war and reconstructing 
Burma”. Aung San has, in fact, proposed not 
only to co-operate in fighting the Japanese “even 
beyond the borders of Burma” but has “ex- 
pressed to the British military authorities his 
readiness to co-operate in maintaining internal 
order”. This may indicate that the so-called 


the genuinely revolutionary instincts of the 
masses, whose desire is for land and liberty. 


But whatever further twist the Communist- 
backed AFO, the Ba Maw Government, and the 
Burmese National Army, may make, whether they 
stand by independence or for another experiment 
to see if outside powers will grant independence; 
the role of the 14th Army in Burma is clear. 
They are there to obey orders from Whitehall, 
to carry out the policy of Churchill, Grigg and 
Amery (to which Cripps has signified his appro- 
val). The British 14th Army is there to prevent 
the Burmese peasants from taking the land and 
dealing with internal problems in their own way. 
While British soldiers view with apprehension 
the order to go out East, and only stomach it 
because of the anti-Japanese propaganda (which 
takes full advantage of colour prejudice and 


racial hatred, in confusing all Japanese with the - 


military rulers, in spite of the rigid class differ- 
ences more so there than in Europe), the fact 
remains that they are being used in an imperial- 
istic game which aims at keeping down the 
colonial peoples. The Burmese contribution to 
the victory of the British forces, whether done 
by the BNA or by those who were consistently 
against Japanese Imperialism, has been recog- 
nised even by European Indian military obser- 
vers. Having turned out one set of exploiters, 
the 14th Army is used to ensure another set 
come back again. Any more cynical exploitation 
of the blood and tears of the common people 
could not be imagined, and when the hidden 
arms come out to enforce the demand for full 
independence, with no Dominion status pretext, 
and are opposed by those who are sacrificing 
everything worth while, including life itself, “so 
that Japanese militarism may be wiped out”, the 
Imperialist swindle will be complete. 


We cannot be silent in the face of this out- 
rage. The workers must protest against this 
gross Tory betrayal of Burmese peasants and 
British soldiers alike. If it is believed that the 
German workers could have prevented Hitler’s 
crimes in the teeth of the Gestapo repression, 
then it is far more incumbent on us to oppose 
this intervention in Burmese affairs while indus- 
trial resistance is something for which as yet we 
still will not lose our heads. 
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of the type of William Joyce all the time; on 
the contrary, “political crimes” is an expression 
which covers not merely those alleged to “give 
comfort to the King’s enemies elsewhere than 
in the King’s realm” according to the archaic 
formula, but also to honest agitators inside the 
“King’s realm” who were anti-fascists when that 
gent himself was sending comforting birthday 
greetings to Hitler and accepting the Nazi salute 
from Ribbentrop. 
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